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PREDICTING INTERMARRIAGE 


SIMON MARCSON 
Brooklyn College 


The purpose of this study is to discover the factors associated with 
intermarriage. It also involved the problem of determining the predictive 
value of these factors. The predictive significance of factors may be 
ascertained in two ways. The first procedure is to calculate the relation 
of the subcategories of each factor to intermarriage. By this means it is 
possible to determine what factors are predictive. The operation is also 
preliminary to the second procedure, which consists of combining in- 
dividual factors which are found to have predictive significance into an 
expectancy table. 

Generally, the combined score of the expectancy table is a better 
indication of the probability of behavior (as, for example, in this study 
of intermarriage) than any single factor. The expectancy table attempts 
to summarize the possible influence of individual factors upon the out- 
come of marriage by scoring each individual on the basis of the relation 
found to exist between each of the selected factors for the individual 
and the outcome of marriage. 

It is first necessary, then, to obtain the association between each factor 
and the type of marriage.’ In other words, the first task is to ascertain 
what factors seem to be related to high heterogamous marriage rates or 
low homogamous marriage rates.2 This has been done by taking selected 
social factors and analyzing them.* The function of the prediction or 
expectancy table is to summarize the results of this analysis and to indi- 
cate the expected in-marriage and intermarriage score of each individual 
scored in accordance with the accumulation of the intermarriage rates 
for each social factor. 


1 Simon Marcson, “Intermarriage and Generational Status,” Phylon, Fourth 
Quarter, 1951; “A Theory of Intermarriage and Assimilation,” Social Forces, 
29 :75-78, October 1950. 

2 P. Horst, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (New York: Social Science 
Kesearch Council, 1941), Bulletin 48, p. 4. 

3 Simon Marcson, “Some Methodological Consequences of Correlational Analy- 
sis in Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, 45:598, October-December 1943. 
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The next step in the construction of an expectancy table is that of 
combining the various items into a total prediction score. This in turn 
involves the problem of weighting. Burgess* in constructing a parole 
expectancy table was faced with a similar methodological problem. The 
method he adopted has become known as the Burgess method of weight- 
ing in parole prediction. This method and its implied assumptions have 
been adapted to the needs of this study. 

Burgess gave equal weight to all preparole factors and used the aver- 
age rate of violation of all cases as a basis in the construction of a scale 
of “points for number of factors above the average.” He gave equal 
weight to all preparole factors involved in an individual’s preparole life 
for which the violation rate was found to be lower than the average 
violation rate. 

Other parole studies in the construction of an expectancy table at- 
tempted to develop a weighted score but did not improve the result. 
The Gluecks® attempted to weight factors by using the percentage viola- 
tion rate of selected single factors in the offender’s preparole life as a 
basis. An individual’s failure score was obtained by adding together the 
percentage violation rate for a few of the most significant factors in- 
volved in the individual’s preparole life. Vold employed both the Burgess 
and Glueck methods of scoring in his study. In constructing expectancy 
tables for juvenile delinquency and adult criminals, Monachesi® used 
the Burgess method. He also experimented with a weighted score. The 
results obtained by using these methods of scoring are generally not as 
satisfactory as those obtained by using the Burgess Method. 

In this study’ a modified* Burgess Method has been applied to the 
construction of the intermarriage expectancy table. As a result of the 
previous analysis of social factors in intermarriage, nine factors have been 
employed. These are (1) ethnic group, (2) religion, (3) generation, 
(4) area of residence, (5) occupation, (6) education, (7) income, (8) 
status of parents, and (9) language spoken. 


4 E. W. Burgess, “Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole,” in 
Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence, by A. A. Bruce, E. W. Burgess, A. J. 
Harno, and J. Landesco (Illinois Board of Parole, 1928), pp. 215-49. 

5 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1930). 

6 E. D. Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation (Minneapolis: The 
Sociological Press, 1932). 

7 The materials discussed here are taken from an extensive study of 660 
married couples in a northeastern community focused on social factors in inter- 
marriage. The field work was completed in June 1945. This study was made 
possible by grants-in-aid from the Council on Research, Pennsylvania State 
College, and with the assistance of the Bureau for Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University; both of these aids are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

8 See below. 
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The factors included in this group were organized into a table whose 
size does not permit reproduction here. Each of the factors and its sub- 
categories showing the number and percentage of homogamous and 
heterogamous marriages was presented. This was done for both males 
and females so as to compute expectancy rates for both sexes. 

If the ethnic factor is selected as an example, the method of computa- 
tion may readily be observed. Percentages were computed separately for 
the males and females in-marrying and intermarrying for English, 
Scotch, Yankee, Irish, German, Dutch, and Slovak groups. These per- 
centages indicated, for instance, that Slovak males had a high rate of 
in-marriage of 75 per cent, Irish males a high rate of intermarriage of 
76 per cent, while German and Scotch females had high rates of in- 
marriage (70 per cent) and intermarriage (63 per cent) respectively. 

The distribution of in-marriages and intermarriages for both males and 
females was used as a basis for the calculation of average intermarriage 
rates. The percentage of total males and total females intermarrying 
was designated as the average intermarriage rate (40.3). By using these 
average intermarriage rates as a basis, it is possible to determine the 
degree any one particular subcategory for each of the factors deviates 
from the average intermarriage rate for the entire group. 

Applying the Burgess parole method involved assigning an equal 
credit for each social factor for every individual in the study for which 
the intermarriage rate was lower significantly (CR)® than the average 
intermarriage rate (40.3). In this instance a credit of one was assigned 
to each social factor for which the intermarriage rate was lower than the 
average intermarriage rate. 

In examining the data regarding the female group, it may be observed 
that the intermarriage rate for the German ethnic group is 30 per cent. 
This is below the average intermarriage rate of 40.3 per cent. There- 
fore, every female in the study whose ethnic extraction was German 
was given a credit of one. This process was repeated for every female 
and male member of the study having factors lower than the average 
intermarriage rate. The credits every female and male member of the 
study received were then summed, providing the intermarriage prediction 
score for that individual. The distribution of these scores in Table 1 
constitutes the expectancy table for males and females. 


9 These items and their Critical Ratios are as follows: For males: Farm and 
Farm Laborers, 2.60; Dutch (language), 4.80; Slovak (language), 4.44. For 
females: German (ethnic), 3.33; Slovak (language), 2.97; Farm and Farm 
Laborers, 2.60. In this study if the ratio is as much as 2.0, then it has been 
assumed that the observed difference is probably not due to chance fluctuations. 
See G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics 
(London: Griffin, 1937), pp. 359-62. 
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Such a table provides a basis for predicting the chances of inter- 
marriage for males and females. If the score of a female individual is 0 


or 1, her chances of intermarriage according to Table 1 are 43 in 100 
on the basis of past experience with individuals possessing the same score, 
while the chances of intermarriage for a female with a score of 2 would 
be 31 in 100. 

In effect the table, for example, indicates the probability of an indi- 
vidual female “violating” certain conventions of marriage and inter- 
marrying under given conditions. For example, if the individual has the 
following characteristics with a score of 2, the probability of her inter- 
marrying is low: a farming occupational group and is of German ethnic 
extraction. On the other hand, if she has a score of 0 or 1, her chances 
are 43 in 100. 

The efficiency of this method of prediction may be tested, using the 
percentage reduction in the error of prediction developed by Ohlin and 
Duncan.!° Applying this procedure to the items in Table 1 determined 
the “error” for each for both males and females. Excluding those items 
with limited data, the item having the lowest “error” of 208 was that 
of ethnicity for males. This “error” shows a 17.4 per cent reduction in 
the errors of prediction. This, in turn, indicates the greater efficiency of 
this item for prediction. However, does Table 1 constitute a further 
advance in efficiency of prediction over the ethnic items? When this test 
of predictive efficiency is applied, it was found that the males showed 
an error of 265 and the females an error of 266. 

Computing the percentage reduction in the error of prediction in 
turn results in scores of 0.0 for the males and 0.0 for the females, This 
clearly establishes the greater predictive value of the ethnic items as 
over against relying upon the intermarriage prediction score. The inter- 
marriage prediction score is therefore a less efficient instrument for pre- 
diction than the factor ethnicity. Since prediction from the table results 
in exactly as many errors as prediction from intermarriage rate, the 
prediction efficiency is zero when comparison is made between the two. 

Summary. It has been the purpose of this study to ascertain if it is 
possible to apply prediction techniques to marriage behavior. The work 
of Burgess in marriage and parole, Cottrell, Terman, Glueck, Thorn- 
dike and Hakeem, Ohlin and Duncan, and others in similar and 
other fields has demonstrated the possibilities of prediction in social 
science and has also developed techniques for the construction of predic- 


10 See L. E. Ohlin and O. D. Duncan, “The Efficiency of Prediction in 
Criminology,” American Journal of Sociology, 54:441-51, March 1949. 
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tion tables. This study has attempted to apply the method of prediction 
to the outcome of marriage. 

For this purpose the total 660 cases were used. These cases were 
classified in terms of type of marriage which resulted, in-marriage and 
intermarriage. The factors involved in intermarriage were analyzed 
and in turn used in constructing the expectancy table. This was done by 
grouping the cases as in-marrying and intermarrying, and the propor- 
tion of such marriages for each subcategory for each major factor was 
computed separately for the males and females. The resulting propor- 
tions or percentages were designated as intermarriage rates for the inter- 
marrying cases and were compared with the average intermarriage rate 
of the total number of male and female cases, respectively. On the basis 
of this comparison it was possible to ascertain the amount by which the 
intermarriage rate of any particular subcategory deviated from the aver- 
age intermarriage rate of the group as a whole. Such a procedure re- 
vealed the existence of a few statistically significant differences not only 
between the intermarriage rates of particular subcategories and the aver- 
age intermarriage rate but also between the intermarriage rates of 
different subcategories. 

The method used in the construction of the expectancy table involved 
reliance upon three selected factors, and each individual scored was 
given a score of one. The results for both males and females showed that 
the lower the prediction score, the higher the rate of intermarriage, and 
the higher the prediction score, the lower the intermarriage rate. For 
example, a score of zero resulted in an intermarriage rate of 43 per cent, 
while a score of 2 showed an intermarriage rate of 31 per cent. That is, 
the table provides a basis of predicting the chances of intermarriage for 
males and females. If the score of a female is zero her chances of inter- 
marrying are 43 in 100 on the basis of past experience. If her score is 2 
her chances of intermarrying are 31 per cent. 

An analysis of the data indicates that the factors of ethnicity, occupa- 
tion, and language spoken are the crucial factors involved in the predic- 
tion of intermarriage. They also indicate the probability of an individual 
male or female with any or all of these characteristics engaging in inter- 
marriage. 

The efficiency of this method was tested by computing the percentage 
reduction in error of prediction. This resulted in establishing the ethnic 
item for males as showing the lowest “error.’”” When this was tested 
against the intermarriage prediction score, it clearly established the 
ethnic item as of greater predictive value than that of the intermarriage 
prediction score. 





CURRENT LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 
AMONG JAPANESE AMERICANS 


JOHN H. BURMA 
Grinnell College 


The organized behavior, general conditions, and future possibilities 
of any minority group are closely related to the type and quality of 
leadership available. This is particularly true if the group is passing 
through a period of strain aid readjustment such as has been the case 
of the Japanese Americans in the last dozen years. 

In the early days of the Japanese immigration, the leadership was 
stable and clear-cut both in policy and in personnel. The first leaders 
were middle-class, Japan-born Issei. Their position was based on leader- 
ship qualities valued in Japan, and their basic attitudes and values were 
those which they had acquired there. This is not to say that these persons 
were wholly Japan oriented; many of them were wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to a lifetime in the United States and intended and preferred 
that their children spend their lives in America. Nonetheless, these 
leaders were basically Japanese in culture and outlook, and they retained 
close ties with Japan. 

There were few major organizations through which this leadership 
functioned: the Buddhist religious organizations, interwoven business 
relationships, and the loosely coordinated Japanese Associations. ‘These 
latter were in effect combined Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
and political organizations, concerned with social welfare, economic 
relationships, and community organization; for many years they func- 
tioned as the certification agency for immigrants under the Gentleman’s 
Agreement. 

In most groups leadership is a continuous process, with older leaders 
gradually relinquishing power to previously subordinate leaders who 
have had a good many years of “apprenticeship” and often are themselves 
beyond middle years. This was true of the Japanese in Japan, but in the 
United States new immigration was first restricted and then cut off, so 
that there was no “next” age group just younger than the immigrant 
Issei. Many of the Issei were married and rearing families, but the 
children were young. This sharp division between generations has been 


1 For this study, the definition for leadership will be the same as that of Philip 
J. Allen, “The Leadership Pattern,’ American Socioivgical Review, February 
1952, pp. 94, “leadership. . . [is] achieved status over a relatively long period 
of time.” 
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remarked upon by all students of the Japanese in America; an over- 
simplified description of this age range would be to say that all Nisei 
(American born) looked upon all Issei (Japanese born) as uncles and 


all Issei looked upon Nisei as nephews. The result of this peculiar age 
range was that until the 1930’s leadership was concentrated in the hands 


of Issei, with very few Nisei permitted any community leadership train- 
ing. In the early 1930's an organization of Nisei, the Japanese American 
Citizens’ League, was formed. Its major motivation seems to have been a 
reaction against the Japanese orientation of the Issei leadership. A high 
percentage of Nisei was patriotically American, well on the way to 
assimilation, and felt that the Issei leadership and Japanese Associations 
were reactionary and foreign. As of 1940 the Japanese Associations were 
still dominant but declining, and the Japanese American Citizens’ 
League (JACL) was weak but growing. 

Suddenly the whole situation changed. By the first of 1942 almost all 
Issei leaders had been interned, hundreds of them within a week of Pearl 
Harbor, and the Japanese Associations were disbanded by the FBI. 
Issei community leaders, Japanese language school teachers, editors of 
vernacular newspapers, and Shinto and Buddhist priests also were in- 
terned. Japanese consuls, previously very prominent, were looked upon 
as enemies by both Nisei and Caucasians. In short, the JACL and Nisei 
leaders were catapulted into a superordinate leadership position by force 
of events beyond their control.” 

They were given great impetus by the rallying of Nisei to the JACL 
as a means of showing their American rather than Japanese orientation 
and sympathies. The Japanese Canadian Citizens League showed a 
similar pattern of growth in Canada. In a very real sense, this was 
unfortunate for the JACL. Its leaders were reasonably able, but mostly 
in their twenties, inexperienced in leadership except for holding offices 
in high school, college, or youth clubs, and without appreciable 
financial backing. As soon as the threat of evacuation loomed, the JACL 
started a campaign to exempt Nisei from resettlement. When this failed, 
their policy was one of wholehearted cooperation with the Army and 
then the War Relocation Authority. Within the relocation centers these 
young leaders achieved positions of importance because newspapers, 


2 Following Allen’s thesis (ibid.), the Japanese American leadership prior to 
Pearl Harbor was largely “structuralist’”; i.e., based on “a special trait or set of 
traits residing within the person as a constitutional part of the personality struc- 
ture.” The post-Pearl Harbor Nisei leadership was more likely to be “func- 
tionalist” in that it was a function of the particular situation then in existence— 
responses which the individual may be able to make in one situation and not in 
another. 
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speeches, and communication with the officials all had to be through the 
medium of the English language and because aliens were not eligible for 
election as Community Council members. Yet this new importance of the 
Nisei was precarious. Most of the Issei leaders had been released from 
internment and were now in the relocation centers ; they openly resented 
the Nisei “‘upstart” leaders and often refused to cooperate. Issei who 
could not be elected councilmen could and often did wield enough in- 
fluence to reverse by referendum the decisions of the Councils. The 
Kibei sided with the Issei. JACL members were often discredited be- 
cause their advocacy of cooperation with the WRA was interpreted as 
spying and treason against the group. Thus it occurred that the most 
active collaborationists had status with the WRA officials and were at 
times appointed to very prominent positions, but might at the same time 
be virtually ostracized by many of their fellow evacuees! In fact, Thomas 
and Nishimoto report that the only serious rioting in any of the regular 
relocation centers, at Manzanar, was directly traceable to opposition of 
Issei to JACL Nisei leadership, to the encouragement that governmental 
agencies gave to the JACL, and to the belief that the JACL was an 
organization of informers.* 

About this time enlistment was opened for the Japanese American 
Combat Team, and much of the backbone of the JACL organization 
disappeared from the relocation centers in a matter of weeks. With the 
separation of the “loyal” and “disloyal” evacuees, many of the more 
rabid anti-Nisei leaders were sent to the Tule Lake Repatriation Center, 
with the result that in the other nine centers Nisei-JACL leadership 
was less hampered. Then loyal Nisei were released on permanent leave 
from the centers, and this again weakened the youthful leadership 
through dispersion. 

After the relocation centers closed, it was evident that there would be 
no Issei organization like the Japanese Associations again established, 
and the JACL became accepted as the sole organization open to the 
group as a whole. 

As of the present time there are several sources of Japanese American 
leadership: there is still a group of Issei of wealth, business position, and 
religious status; although their influence usually is indirect, this group 
exercises considerable power of both a positive and a negative nature in 
Japanese American communities. Even in such a center of Japanese 
culture as Little Tokyo in Los Angeles, their influence is likely to be 


3 Dorothy S$. Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto, The Spotlage (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1946), p. 52. 
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indirect; however, this group definitely is a source of leadership. It 
should be clearly stated that Issei leadership no longer is very important 
on a formal level, in that few Issei hold offices, but that individual Issei 
may exert powerful behind-the-scenes influence because of their per- 
sonality or because they still control important purse strings. The shock 
of relocation was in itself almost enough to destroy formal Issei leader- 
ship functions, since many Nisei blamed the Issei leadership for their 
plight; added to this was the fact that the sending of Nisei back to 
Japan for higher education or for job placement had been a major policy 
of Issei leadership, and in more cases than not this had turned out un- 
favorably for those concerned. The word of this failure had already be- 
gun to spread among Nisei before relocation, with a consequent decline 
in respect for Issei advice. A second area-source of leadership consists of 
a group of persons, Issei and Nisei, whose leadership stems from a com- 
bination of occupation and personality: ministers, teachers, Buddhist 
priests, professional men, etc. Leaders from this group tend to have 
special influence within a local community or some segment of it. 

More important in a regional or national sense than either of these is 
the Japanese American Citizens’ League. Formed in Seattle in 1930, the 
JACL during its first ten years was concerned in a general way with 
promoting citizenship on the community level, with sociocultural adjust- 
ment, with local social affairs, and with expanding its membership. Its 
numbers grew rapidly in the first two or three months following Pearl 
Harbor, after the leaders of the Japanese Associations were interned. 
During the relocation period the JACL was the only “voice” of the 
Japanese Americans. It continued to publish its organ, The Pacific Citi- 
zen, and through it to complain against injustice, to expose prejudice and 
bigotry, and to give to the scattered Nisei news of life in the relocation 
centers and in the 442nd Combat Team. It was the JACL that in 
1942 petitioned the government for the reinstatement of selective service 
for Nisei; it sponsored the Endo Case, in which in 1944 the United 
States Supreme Court declared that Nisei legally could not be detained 
in relocation centers; it has won legal battles on compensation for evacu- 
ation losses and on keeping intact the families of Japanese treaty mer- 
chants with American-born children by not deporting any of the family. 
It sponsored the decision to permit war brides and children to enter from 
Japan without restriction. The JACL also sparked the drives which 
broke the Utah and Oregon Alien Land Laws and practically invali- 
dated that of California. At present its major goal is the removal of race 
as a qualification for naturalization. It has a separately incorporated 
Anti-Discrimination Committee for “public education,” maintains a 
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lobbyist in Washington, and does periodic lobbying in the state capitals 
on the West Coast. In addition, the local JACL chapters carry on local 
programs of public education, community welfare, and youth develop- 
ment and sponsor sports and social events. As of late 1951 the JACL 
had some 80 chapters, 8 district councils, and about 15,000 members—a 
very sizable proportion of those eligible. 

One of the major leadership problems which faces any cultural 
minority, including Japanese Americans, is the necessity of successfully 
integrating two cultures. If the potential leader is “Japanified,” his in- 
fluence with the Issei may be considerable, but he is likely to be con- 
sidered impractically conservative by the predominant Nisei group. If, 
however, he leans far toward Americanization, he is felt to be ashamed 
of things Japanese and of his own racial origin, and so loses the support 
of all but his most highly assimilated fellows—he may even exert his 
leadership among Caucasians rather than Japanese. The same dilemma 
exists concerning Caucasian friendships. If he does not have Caucasian 
friends, he is recognized as having no influence with the majority group 
and hence less usefulness to his own minority group. If he has many 
close Caucasian friends, he is suspected of being an assimilationist who 
does not care about other Nisei. 

Added to these problems is the fact that many well-assimilated Nisei 
with leadership qualities feel that assimilation for Japanese Americans 
is a present goal and a future certainty; thus there is no serious need for 
“Nisei” leadership; and the assumption of leadership would entail much 
personal trouble and effort, expended for a dying cause. Still other 
potential leaders refrain from leadership functions for fear that other 
Nisei may exhibit jealousy or the “Who does he think he is?” attitude. 

Despite these problems there are Nisei leaders, in more or less ade- 
quate numbers, functioning more or less adequately. To determine what 
the social attitudes and values of such leaders were and what their chief 
characteristics were, a large number of Los Angeles Nisei leaders and 
nonleaders were polled formally through a questionnaire and informally 
through personal interviews. 

It was found that leaders in general were (or were expected to be) 
persons who habitually mixed successfully with persons of all races, who 
had outstanding personalities, who were known to have been superior 
students in the schools they attended, and who were more interested than 
nonleaders in politics and education and who shared with nonleaders an 


4 A large portion of the following material is from an unpublished study by 
Dempster Dirks, Department of Sociology, University of Southern California. 
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interest in sports and prejudice. The leader is expected to hold personally 
and to articulate for nonleaders the need for Nisei to become better 
organized to reach the goal of being better accepted by the majority 
group, and the need of Nisei to take the time and trouble to try to under- 
stand themselves as well as persons from other groups.® 

There is evidence that Nisei leaders are not so aggressive and con- 
sistent in their leadership roles as are Caucasian leaders. In their think- 
ing Nisei leaders seem very often to be liberal, progressive, or radical, 
but these attitudes are often not carried over into aggressive action be- 
cause such behavior will call down censure from the by-no-means im- 
potent Issei, and because of the tradition that no Japanese leader should 
assert himself too strongly or too often or place himself in the limelight 
too frequently. Nevertheless, the leader is expected to be able to speak 
on his feet, to use his own initiative in keeping things running smoothly, 
and to speak out when Nisei rights are. being infringed upon. The prob- 
lem involved here is that Nisei are likely to be much concerned with 
“doing the proper thing,” meeting requirements placed upon them, and 
being careful not to do anything which would too much disturb the 
Japanese community or disrupt the status quo. This tends to penalize 
initiative and aggressiveness and to slow down the dynamics of leader- 
ship as the Caucasian knows it. 

One of the most fundamental shortcomings of the present Nisei 
leadership is its lack of long-range planning. From its induction, the 
current leadership has been faced with immediate problems, chiefly those 
relating to evacuation, relocation centers, and then resettlement itself. 
The reachievement of some measure of financial security has been para- 
mount and has in itself created a whole host of problems. All these prob- 
lems have been immediate and their solution has promised a tangible 
reward. Normal and understandable as has been this preoccupation with 
immediate problems, many of which were coterminous with the end of 
relocation, no sound, basic policy for the betterment of the Nisei can be 
based upon opportunistic immediacy. A basic set of goals and plans 
stretching not over just several years but over several generations is 
essential and is not at present evident. In al] fairness, it must be pointed 


5 It is significant that not one of the leaders expressed the opinion that the 
Caucasians should bear the major responsibility for ameliorating misunderstand- 
ings, but neither did a single one express the opinion that Nisei should be let 
alone to work out their own problems. Virtually every leader did express the 
idea that Caucasian-Nisei problems should be the subject of joint attack by both 
groups. 
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out that the Nisei did not know what plan or pattern they should 
follow. The Issei leadership’s long-range plans were discarded, and there 
were no others. In the relocation centers the Nisei had been a resident, 
but not a citizen, and often was a passive member of the community ; 
long-range planning seemed futile, and even much of the short-range 
planning had little carry-over to the current scene, for the centers were 
unicultural and forcedly cooperative; experience in them was not of 
great assistance for a bicultural, competitive life. The present picture, 
then, is not one of actual disorganization as such, but rather one of 
atomization, individualization, and lack of social organization—a picture 
which is not serious now, but which, barring both assimilation and 
acceptance soon, does not augur well for the future. 





BUREAUCRACY AND 
BRITISH SOCIALISM 


JOEL B. MONTAGUE, JR. 
State College of Washington 


Bureaucracy, in its literal meaning, refers to rule or control through 
a system of offices or bureaus. The organizational structure is hierarchal 
in nature, which means that there are several levels of offices in a system 
of superordination and subordination. In the fully developed bureaucracy, 
the office hierarchy is monocratically organized—authority comes down 
from the top, and below the policy-making level the office tends to 
assume more importance than its incumbent.? 

The function of a bureaucracy is to control, manage, or order adminis- 
trative regulations or laws in accordance with strict rules and within 
well-defined jurisdictional areas. The execution of such regulations is 
carried out in an impersonal and impartial manner by bureaucrats who 
have special training and experience and are selected for their posts either 
by special examination or by appointment.” 

Bureaucratic organization is found not only in political and economic 
areas but also in religious, fraternal, and other types of groups demand- 
ing large-scale administration. It is frequently associated with bigness. 
However, it should not be considered synonomous with “large organi- 
zation.””* 

Bureaucracy should be defined in terms of structure and function 
rather than in terms of size. Also, for purposes of definition, whether or 
not the organization is private or public is irrelevant. 

The process of bureaucratization in England is associated on the 
economic side with the development of capitalism and the accompanying 
process of rationalization. Politically, it is associated first with the rule 
of the aristocracy and second with nineteenth-century liberalism and the 
political power of the upper middle classes.* 


1 Max Weber, in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber 
—_ : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 1947), pp. 196-224. 

2 Tbid. 

% Hyneman apparently does this when he says, “Men and women brought to- 
gether to work in large organizations constitute bureaucracy.” Charles S. Hyne- 
man, Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 3. 
Actually, only those who occupy offices whose function is control should be desig- 
nated as bureaucrats. 

4 See J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy (Yellow Springs: The 
Antioch Press, 1944). 
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An increase in bureaucracy has been associated with state ownership. 
This is no doubt true, but the reasons for such increase should be under- 
stood. Nationalization does not, of itself, increase bureaucracy by the 
number of people employed in the industry nationalized—the worker in 
a nationalized coal mine does not become a bureaucrat. The number of 
bureaucrats could either decrease or increase, but does not necessarily 
change as the result of nationalization per se. With the nationalization 
of an existing industry, administrative authority shifts from private 
enterprise to public control. Thus, the number of bureaucrats employed 
directly or indirectly by the state necessarily increases.5 This is what 
happened in England in the process of nationalization. 

The real cause of the increased bureaucratization in England under 
the Labour government was the expanded function of government in 
this process, and in the creation of bureaucratic structures to regulate 
the administration of new services. No doubt, everywhere that the func- 
tion of the state has expanded, government bureaucracy has grown in 
size and power, but its importance should not be exaggerated by ascribing 
to it effects of which it is not a cause.6 Hyneman, writing about the 
United States, points out that the increased size of bureaucracy is the 
result of existing government policy, not the product of mere administra- 
tive inefficiency. “It must be understood that the size of a federal 
bureaucracy is far less affected by the quality of administrative manage- 
ment. . .than it is by the scope of activity which the administrative 
branch of the government has to carry out.””” 

The real problem is then: Are there too few or too many bureaucrats, 
in the light of the degree of control intended and desired? The Labour 
government in England extended control. Socialist measures consisted of 
three kinds: the extension of social services such as health and education, 
the nationalization of certain sectors of the national economy, and the 
regulation and control of those sectors which remained in private hands. 

A difference of opinion exists, however, as to the “degree of control 
intended and desired’”’ in these areas. The steady increase in the popular 
vote supporting the Labour party from 1945 to and including the recent 
election and the tacit acceptance of the principal aspects of the welfare 
state by the Conservative party indicate that greatly increased state 
planning and control are very widely supported by the English people. 
Furthermore, this quasi-socialist revolution has its roots far back in 


5 K. C. Wheare, “Bureaucracy in a Democracy,” 2 review of Bureaucracy in 
a Democracy, by Charles S. Hyneman, in Public Administration, Institute of 
Public Administration, London, 29 :146-47, Summer (951. 

6 Wheare, ibid., p. 147. 

7 Hyneman, op. cit., p. 7. 
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English history and is considered to be little more than the development 
of the principles of “positive liberalism.” In other words, these changes 
represent no sharp break in principle, as is shown by both history and the 
strict constitutionality which characterized the method of their initiation. 
Although these developments in themselves are considered to be an ex- 
tension of democracy, the bureaucratic structures which are associated 
with their implementation have given rise to serious problems. 

The first of these structures, the permanent civil service, fashioned 
by Northcote and Trevelyan and by a long line of middle-class adminis- 
trators, was a most adequate instrument for the laissez faire state. Its 
structure and function were primarily the result of the demands put 
upon it by the upper middle classes, and those classes neither asked for 
nor expected great things of the state. They were content with a govern- 
mental mechanism which would insure their property and investments, 
and which would continue their position of social and economic power 
at home and abroad.* The notable impartiality of the British Civil 
Service® was not too difficult to maintain for a period of approximately 
seventy-five years, inasmuch as the bureaucrats in the policy-making 
grades saw eye to eye on fundamentals with the dominant power group 
in the society—the middle classes. The civil service during this period 
was what Kingsley calls a “representative bureaucracy.” 

Now that a rather definite shift in power relations has occurred?® in 
favor of the working class, the middle-class civil service is no longer as 
“representative” as it was previously, and it is therefore less responsive. 
Labour Ministers did not bring about a drastic change in the bureau- 
cratic function of their various departments. In fact, in a bureaucratically 
organized activity, the existing structure and personnel tend to operate 
in such a manner as to hinder social reform.!! Thus, as policy of the 
Labour government was implemented, the regular civil service became 
less and less representative. This unrepresentativeness of the civil service 
(although important changes have been made) presented a problem to 
the Labour government. 

This problem may be partially solved through education. The British 
Civil Service has always been very closely coordinated with the educa- 
tional system. That is, certain grades have always been open only to 


8 Kingsley, op. cit., pp. 287-88. 

9 See L. White, C. Bland, W. Sharp, and M. Marx, Cieil Service Abroad 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935), pp. 44-52. 

10 See Joel B. Montague, Jr., “Some Aspects of Class, Status, and Power Rela- 
tions in England,” Social Forces, 30:134-40, December 1951. 

11 §. M. Lipset, “Bureaucracy and Social Refotm,” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, 17:11-17, March 1949. 
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candidates who have completed designated educational units in specific 
types of schools and are within a limited age range. The 1944 Education 
Act provided, for the first time, secondary education for all children at 
public expense, and otherwise went a long way in democratizing edu- 
cation. In time, by breaking down the highly class-biased school system, 
this in itself will broaden the basis of recruitment to the civil service. 
Thus, it is reasonable to believe that as the effects of the new school 
system are felt in the society and as the shift in power relations becomes 
more pronounced, the civil service will gradually become representative 
of the new power situation. 

A somewhat different problem was encountered by the Labour govern- 
ment in developing bureaucratic structures for the operation of na- 
tionalized industries. These new Public Boards control the Bank of 
England, civil aviation, coal, electricity and gas, cotton, (raw buying) 
transport, and medicine. In these Public Boards, authority is vested in 
the Cabinet Minister, and he has more control over these boards than 
was usually true in the old, established bureaucracies of the civil service. 
This is true for several reasons: first, they are new and lack the tradi- 
tion of the civil service; second, all members are appointed ; third, they 
tend to be highly centralized ;!2 fourth, centralized authority was thought 
to be necessary in order to coordinate economic planning. In addition to 
the above, the new boards are less financially independent, and their 
members may be dismissed by the Minister as being “unfit to continue 
in office.’’!* 

Nonsocialists were sometimes appointed as members of the New Na- 
tional Boards because of a shortage of highly trained administrators and 
technicians. This situation caused some difficulty under the Labour 
government, but the amount of sabotage resulting from such appoint- 
ments has probably been exaggerated. If such men did not cooperate, 
they were seldom indispensable.*4 

The appointment of personnel to these new boards, at all levels, has 
departed without notable advantage from the established criteria of the 
civil service.!° The degree ot centralization of power in reference to 
some of the boards has removed authority too far from the field of action 


12 This is more true of the National Coal Board than it is of the others. In 
fact, the boards controlling gas, iron and steel, and the National Health Service 
are rather extensively decentralized. 

13 PD. G. Macrae, “Domestic Record of the Labour Government,” Political 
Quarterly, London, 20:1-11, January-March 1949, 

14 R. H. Tawney, in conversation with the writer, expressed this same thought: 
“We are not that short of good men.” 

15 Macrae, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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and has raised problems of intercommunication between the government 
and the governed. (The Conservatives have pledged themselves to 
remedy these difficulties by various measures of reorganization—not by 
abolishment. ) 

One other problem of a more subjective nature, but no less real, is the 
relation of bureaucracy to socialist theory.'® The labor movement, and 
socialists generally, believed that, with the coming of socialism, the com- 
mon man would enjoy greater participation in government—“A rubbing 
out of the dividing line between government and governed ; between ‘us’ 
and ‘them.’”’ The expanded governmental bureaucracy which was neces- 
sary to convert socialist theory into social policy made the line between 
government and the governed, if not more real, at least more obvious 
than it had been before. The gulf which had existed between the worker 
and the big boss was now frequently found between the worker and the 
bureaucrat. The gulf is no larger than before. In fact, it is probably less 
distinct, as is revealed by a comparison of labor-management relations 
following the First World War with conditions during the past six 
years.'7 People, generally speaking, are not disappointed by the accom- 
plishments of the Labour government nor in the way the program was 
carried out. (Nationalization was not a major issue in the recent elec- 
tion.) The disappointment, where it exists, is associated with the dis- 
parity between the expectation of a political and social transformation, 
which had been pictured by socialist writings, and the actual socio- 
political situation. This condition has given rise in many to a sense of 
remoteness in relation to the expanded bureaucratic governmental 
structure. 

The present period of transition in England has exaggerated the so- 
called “democracy-bureaucracy dilemma.”!* It seems reasonable, how- 
ever, to postulate that as equal opportunity for education and the new 
class and power relations are further realized throughout the society, the 
new bureaucracy will become as well adapted—as representative—and as 
well accepted as was the old civil service in the laissez faire state of the 
nineteenth century. When this is accomplished, the disparity between 
socialist theory ard bureaucracy and the resulting feeling of remoteness 
from government will no longer exist among the masses of the people. 


16 See W. H. Morris Jones, Socialism and Bureaucracy (London: Fabian 
Publications, Ltd., 1949). 

17 The two periods are hardly comparable, as the period following World 
War I was characterized by widespread unemployment. 

18 W. H. Morris Jones, op. cit., p. 12. 
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The social meanings that may be gleaned from poetry are manifold. 
This is especially true of lyrics, for in these the poet explores the most 
subjective aspects of man’s relation to himself, his social milieu, even 
the universe itself. Within his songs are many nuggets of thought fraught 
with sociological implications. 

What is true of lyrists in general is also true of those from any par- 
ticular culture. Their poetry reflects interpretations of human relation- 
ships that cannot be overlooked by the social scientist if a complete 
picture of a group’s patterns of social behavior is one of the purposes of 
research. 

The amount and kind of poetry available for study by the social 
scientist depend largely upon the general attitude of any particular 
cultural group toward the works of its poets. In some countries today 
little encouragement is given those who write poetry. They may be con- 
sidered “longhairs” who write for “sissies” and women, and their poetry 
often goes begging for a market. But in other lands the situation is differ- 
ent. Poets are accorded high social status, and their works read eagerly. 

A favorable response to poetry is the usual attitude of the Norwegian 
people. From ancient times to the present day, they have held their 
poets in high regard. In fact, they can confer no higher honor on a 
fellow countryman than that of calling him a “skald.”? Probably this 
attitude of the people accounts in large measure for the unusual number 
of literary artists in each generation who add their gifts to the rich store- 
house of Norwegian poetry.* 


1 Emory S. Bogardus, “Social Distance in Poetry,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 36:40-47, September-October 1951; René Wellek and Austin Warren, 
Theory of Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1949), 
pp. 89-106; Irwin Edman, Arts and the Man (New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, 1951), pp. 54-78; Radhakamal Mukerjee, “Art as 
Social Science,” The Sociological Review, 36:60-66, January-October 1944. 

2 Skald is the Norse word for poet. 

8 Theodore Jorgenson, History of Norwegian Literature (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933), pp. 3-7, 11-25, 29-45, 63-80; Knut Gjerset, History 
of the Norwegian People, Vol. 1 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915), 
pp. 25-139; Halvdan Koht, The Old Norse Sagas (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1931), p. 96; Giovanni Bach, Richard Beck, Adolph B. Benson, 
and Axel Uppvall, The History of Scandinavian Literature (New York: The 
Dial Press, Inc., 1938), pp. 11-13; Axel Olrik, Viking Civilization (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1930), pp. 103-04. 
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Within this literary inheritance of the Norse people there are poems of 
unparalleled beauty, possessing unique aesthetic appeal. But there is 
more than this. There are poems weighted with data worthy of consider- 
ation by the social research student, for they convey social meanings re- 
garding a wide variety of human relationships. 

The family is mentioned frequently in Norse poetry. Factors involved 
in successful family interaction are indicated: mutual affection and 
respect, understanding and consideration of the rights of others, and 
willingness to give as well as take. Sometimes participation in family 
teamwork means self-sacrifice for the husband or wife or child. When 
group crises occur, personal wishes may have to be postponed or for- 
gotten. But the reward in the form of personality development and 
group stability repays the individual for all that he gives. According to 
the poets, nothing can replace the personal satisfactions that are derived 
from harmonious family relationships. 

And when you have built such a homestead, you 

Have done a good turn for your neighbor too. 

Though women and children take their share, 

It gives to a man the strength to dare; 

In war and danger he does brave deeds, 

And armies follow him where he leads. 

Perfumes fine from abroad may come, 

But naught is as pure as the air of home, 

Where a child-like truth abides within 

And kisses banish the thought of sin. 

From there to our heavenly home above 

The door stands open—its name is Love.* 

In none of the poetry studied is there any evidence supporting the 
double standard of moral conduct. Chastity for the single as well as the 
married person is the approved mode of moral behavior. 

Like blood-red blossoms without scent 

Are sensual dreams without a soul. 

Like stars are glances from soul to soul, 

Like sunlight a smile from spirit to spirit, 

Like the earth’s warmth is the embrace 

Of a noble man and a noble woman.® 


4 Bjornstjerne Bjornson, “My Troop” in Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942), pp. 84-85. 
5 Sigbjorn Obstfelder, “Torture” in of. cit., pp. 120-22. 
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This is the ideal code of moral behavior which the poet upholds for 
all. Evidently, he finds too few who live according to its principles, for 
his poem portrays disillusionment and doubt. Like the cynic philosopher 
Diogenes, he searches the heavens for that which he cannot find. 

Ye stars— 

Far out where you go, 

Is there any peace there, 

Purity? 


White fingers, rounded bosoms, glowing eyes, 
But never a soul. 


. .. The moon is gone. 

The stars are quenched. 

The roses and lilies sleep. 

Look! the chaste pink of the dawn is kissing, 
Kissing the church spire. 


Dawn-dusk! 

Is there of all earth’s women one 

Chaste ?@ 

The effects of group rejection upon personality integration are re- 
vealed in a poem about an unwed mother and her infant. Unable to 
adjust to the humiliating role forced upon her or to provide food for 
her child, she seeks escape for herself and her little one in suicide. 

The endless snowfall, thick and damp, 

Settles without a sound 

On rusty iron palings 

With darkness all around. 

A strange cry comes from the southward, 

The ocean’s agony. 

A tace at a lighted window 

Looks out at the black sea. 

A crazy door is opened, 

A girl’s form struggles out. 

It is a scrap of her own life 

She winds her shaw] about. 

And her tears run hot with anguish, 

For prayers never turn to food, 


6 [bid., 121-22. 
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And the child her bare hands carry 

Is a child of flesh and blood. 

That drives her on in the shadow 

Down to the frozen shore, 

And she leaps straight out from the pier-head 

To the black, where the breakers roar.” 

Ironically, the poet contrasts the tragic fate of these two unfortunate 
outcasts with the smug bigotry of those who caused their death. 

Languid and still the day is, 

Up on his pulpit height 

The preacher delivers his sermon 

In the pallid, broken light. 

With dainty white hands he presses 

His dear flock to his breast, 

In Jesus’ name he calls them 

The ransomed and the blest.*® 

Another poet derides the incongruities in group behavior by portray- 
ing them against a backdrop of natural grandeur and beauty. 

I look at the white heavens, 

I look at the gray-blue clouds, 

I look at the blood-red sun. 

So that is the world, 

So that is the home of the spheres. 

A raindrop! 

I look at the tall houses, 

I look at the thousand windows, 

I look at the distant church tower. 

So that is the earth, 

So that is the home of mankind. 

The blue-gray clouds amass. The sun is gone. 

I look at the well-dressed gentlemen, 

I look at the smiling ladies, 

I look at the straining horses. 

How heavy the blue-gray clouds are! 

I look, I look. . . 

I have surely come upon a wrong planet! 

It is so strange here. . .® 


7 Olaf Bull, “Christmas Eve” in of. cit., pp. 139-41. 
8 Ibid., p. 141. 
9 Obstfelder, “I Look” in of. cit., p. 119. 
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During the summer months it is the custom to pasture the livestock 
from valley farms on the mountain uplands. Their care is the lonely 
task of a farm boy or girl. One of the poets describes the nostalgia of 
one of these girls on a Sunday morning. 

While I go alone on this desolate height 

And hear only cowbells ringing, 

The girls with their shawls and their brooches so bright 

Are down where the church bells are swinging. 

Ah me! if I only could join in the tune 

With them all—’tis for that I am yearning. 

Dear God, please send it be autumn soon, 

And I be home returning.’ 

In many of the poems there is an outpouring of religious fervor. 
Responding to the natural grandeur and beauty of his homeland, the 
poet blends his worship of a Christian God with his reverence for the 
mist-covered mountains and fiords, the sun-lit forests and fields, the 
flowers of spring and summer. 

Blessed, blessed is all nature." 

O springtime, springtime, save me! 

No one has loved you more tenderly than I. 

O plead for me, windflowers I’ve madly worshipped. 

Bear witness, ancient tree that I have worshipped even as a god.!” 

In poetry written since the beginning of World War II, there is a 
note of bitterness and resentment toward the German invaders. 

We had no sword for strife, 

We put our faith in kindness, 

In toil, respect for life, 

Unconscious of our blindness. 

We did not think the destiny 

Of any land could rightfully 

Be built on blood and iron 

And ruthless perfidy.1* 

But there is also grim determination to cast off the yoke of oppression 
and re-establish the prewar Norwegian state. 

Free have we always been. 

The fetters of the foeman 

May bind our limbs, but no man 

Can chain the soul within. 


10 Jorgen Moe, “The Saeter Girl’s Sunday” in of. cit., pp. 54-55. 
11 Henrik Wergeland, “Morning Worship” in of. cit., p. 23. 

12 “To Spring” in op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

18 Arnulf Overland, “We Shall Survive” in of. cit., pp. 146-47. 
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We'll not endure this yoke. 

"Tis times of stress that teach us. 

They shall not overreach us, 

We'll reunite our folk." 

Some of the poems reveal an intense love of freedom—“life’s first 
dew.’’!5 Some express a desire to live at peace with all men—‘‘On peace 
we founded our state.’’*® Others contrast the tranquil life in rural areas 
with the rush and complexity of that in cities.17 And there are those that 
show how prejudice and hatred may cause unjust discrimination and 
conflict—“Let love instead of law’s hard voice in our land prevail.’”’18 

The poetry studied reveals data of significant import in social research. 
These data pertain to various group relationships: familial, religious, 
political, ethical. They point to some of the factors which underlie har- 
monious group interaction: mutual affection and respect, social under- 
standing, freedom from oppression, consideration for the rights of others. 
They also indicate some of the causes of social distance and group con- 
flict: bigotry, prejudice, selfishness, and greed. In some of the poems are 
other data that show the effects of isolation and group rejection upon 
personality integration. 

This study indicates the significance of the poet’s interpretation of his 
social milieu. Through an aesthetic medium, he is capable of paralleling 
in his unique way the sociologist in the study of social phenomena. 

Out of the verse-form’s texture 

So rigorously wrought 

A free-born spirit rises, 

The poet’s primal thought.'® 


14 Jbid., pp. 147-48. 

15 Nordahl Grieg, “We Shall Come Back”; Ivar Aasen, “The Old Mountains” ; 
Henrik Wergeland, “From “The Jewess’” in of. cit., pp. 150-51, 60-61, 34-35. 

16 Loc. cit. 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 Loc. cit. 

19 Tohan Sebastian Cammermeyer Welhaven, “The Soul of Poetry” in of. cit., 
p. 3. See alse Henrik Wergeland, “The First Butterfly,” “My Wife’s Return”; 
Andreas Munch, “Iceland”; Jorgen Moe, “God Has Put It Away”; Henrik 
Ibsen, “The Miner”; Bjornstje:ne Bjornson, “National Song,” “The Sea,” “Over 
the Lofty Mountains”; Theodor Caspari, “Hymn to Spring”; Per Sivle, “Tord 
Foleson,” “A Land We Must Have”; Knut Hamsun, “To Bjornstjerne Bjornson” ; 
Olav Aukrust, “The Mountain Norther’; Nordahl Grieg, “Norway in Our 
Hearts” in op. cit., pp. 27-31, 35-38, 48, 55-57, 67-69, 76-83, 100, 105-07, 125-28, 
142-43, 153. 
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Within a single week of November 1949 two young children were 
sexually assaulted and murdered in California. In urban Los Angeles 
a 66-year-old baker took indecent liberties with a 6-year-old girl in the 
patio of her home. When she called for help she was strangled, stabbed 
with an ice pick, and battered with an ax. Her lifeless body was left on a 
rubbish heap. 

In a rural setting that same week in November a drunken farm laborer 
sexually assaulted and killed a little girl who was less than two years 
old. This event occurred outside a dance hall in a small cotton town 
near Fresno. 

These were two dramatic occurrences in a succession of events of 
much sociological significance that led to a program of sexual deviation 
research in California. 

These child molestations and murders were not unique occurrences. 
In Los Angeles alone one such killing had been happening about every 
three years during the past quarter of a century. The usual public re- 
action to these unfortunate events follows a well-known pattern. Public 
indignation flares as deepest emotions and prejudices are aroused. The 
heat and excitement soon dies away, however, and the event is gradually 
forgotten by all except those directly involved. 

The events which followed the 1949 episodes were different in several 
respects. The assaults were outstandingly shocking, they came in close 
succession, and the hue and cry was louder and more continuous. News- 
papers flooded the state with a veritable cascade of inciting publicity 
about lurid sex crimes. Headlines screamed with such highly emotion- 
alized words and phrases as “sex maniacs,” “fiends,” “monsters,” “de- 
generates,” and “sex crime wave.’’ Many parents began to suspect that 
there were potential sex killers lurking in every dark shadow poised to 
strike out at innocent victims. 

Individuals and groups lined up behind the proposal that something 
must be done to protect women and children against sexual assaults by 


*The author is a professor at The Ohio State University, currently on leave 
to serve as Research Sociologist for Langley Porter Clinic of the California State 
Department of Mental Hygiene and the University of California. 
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deviates. This demand for action led to a wide departure from the usual 
pattern of rise and fall in public interest and excitement following crimes 
of this kind. 

Many lines of action were proposed. They ranged all the way from 
recommended instructions to children to avoid contacts with strangers 
to castrating sex offenders or branding them as dangerous persons by 
tattooing their foreheads. To the majority of people the most practical 
solution seems to be more laws, harsher sentences, stricter punishment. 

Almost immediately following the November sex murders the 
Governor of California called a special session of the state legislature to 
consider legislation on the sex crime problem. The State Assembly 
established a special subcommitte to study the matter. That Legislative 
Subcommittee to Investigate Sex Crimes held three public hearings in 
Los Angeles, two in San Francisco, and a special meeting in Sacramento. 
Many pages of testimony were recorded from behavior experts, law 
enforcement officials, educators, representatives of interested community 
organizations, and government agencies.! 

The special session of the legislature convened one month after the 
murder episode in Los Angeles. It did not take long for legislators to 
learn, however, that most of the sex practices known to man were al- 
ready proscribed by statute and that many of these forbidden practices 
presented no real threat to society. Also it was recognized that the social 
problems posed by sexual deviates were far too complicated and obscure 
as to causes and consequences to be solved by passing another law or a 
series of laws. 

After a time the highly irrational and emotionalized approach began 
to give way to more reasoned considerations. It was recognized that 
what was immediately needed was not more laws or more punishment 
but more knowledge. 

A police chief summed the matter up neatly when he told the Sub- 
committee that “we do not know what the problem is, we do not know 
why it is, nor do we know what to do about it. The answer lies in pro- 
viding for and financing research in the problem of sex offenders.”? The 
experts in the behavior sciences agreed with this view. While the 
Legislative Subcommittee continued to seek the passage of more stringent 
sex laws, it also took the view that the research approach was necessary. 
A special session of the legislature was convened in March of 1950. The 


1 Preliminary Report of the Subcommittee on Sex Crimes, Ralph M. Brown, 
Chairman. Assembly of the State of California, Sacramento, March 8, 1950. 

2 From testimony by John D. Holstrom, Chief of Police, Berkeley. Preliminary 
Report of the Subcommittee on Sex Crimes, p. 132. 
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Subcommittee in making its preliminary report to that session stated that 
there is no immediate answer to the problems presented. 

Several pieces of legislation pertaining to the sex crime problem were 
enacted. Most significant was the Sexual Deviation Research Act of 
1959. By this Act the legislature appropriated $100,000 to be spent over 
a two-year period. The law stated that the Department of Mental 
Hygiene, acting through the Superintendent of the Langley Porter 
Clinic in San Francisco, should do the following: “plan, conduct, and 
cause to be conducted scientific research into the causes and cures of 
sexual deviation, including deviations conducive to sex crimes against 
children, . . . . . and into the methods of identifying potential sex 
offenders.’ This represented a big order which research experts agreed 
could not possibly be accomplished in two years or even in five years. 
Much exploratory work: would have to be performed before effective 
research teams could be organized, methods developed, and scientific re- 
search designs constructed and carried to completion with conclusive 
results. 

The passage of the California Sexual Deviation Research Act in 1950 
was most significant in that it highlights a new era in our thinking about 
human sexuality. The irrational, conjectural, magical, emotional ap- 
proach to this most important field of human behavior is no longer in 
keeping with conditions in the modern world. Sexual relationships 
vitally involve the welfare of others. They determine the form of the 
family and the security of children and are never left uncontrolled and 
unrestrained in any society. It is coming to be recognized, however, that 
the restraints should be based on sound knowledge of causes and con- 
sequences. 

This rational approach to human sexuality requires empirical research, 
dispassionate inquiry into facts, and the ordering of facts to give valid 
conclusions. 

Such research is not within the exclusive province of any single branch 
of science but overlaps many fields. It is recognized that in order to be 
fully productive, research ir human sexuality must be based on an 
integrated, teamwork approach utilizing personnel from the social, 
psychological, and biological sciences. It is of much significance that this 
teamwork concept influenced the policies adopted for the investigative 
program which has been undertaken under the Sexual Deviation Re- 
search Act. 


3 Act 6265a, Special Session California Legislature, 1950. 
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The research program. The general frame of reference for the re- 
search program was formulated by Dr. Karl M. Bowman, Medical 
Superintendent of California’s Langley Porter Clinic and Professor of 
Psychiatry at the University of California Medical School. The pro- 
gram was conceived as a concerted effort to discover through research 
methods the extent and seriousness of deviant sex acts, their causes and 
consequences, and possible methods for their prevention and therapy. 
The research efforts were to be accompanied by a systematic survey of 
recent and current literature on problems of sexual deviation. Coverage 
was to include meritorious material published in this country and abroad 
dealing with theory and practice of sexual deviation research, legisla- 
tion, treatment, and education. 

For a long time there have been two schools of thought with respect 
to the causes or explanations of sexually deviated behavior. One school 
has held to the view that human sexual behavior is controlled primarily 
by bodily processes of a physiological nature and that departures from 
normal sexual functions are rooted mainly in disorders in body chem- 
istry. Most prominent in this biological theory is the idea that andro- 
genic and estrogenic hormonal concentrations and balances provide the 
determining factors. Others of the biological school of thought express 
the view that the controlling conditions are to be found in metabolic 
processes, a view supported somewhat by observed effects of dietary 
adequacies and deficiencies on human sexual behaviors. 

The other school of thought holds the view that human sexual be- 
havior is controlled primarily by attitudes and emotions built up in the 
person through the processes of learning and experience. Those who hold 
this view have a weight of evidence to show that the way a person re- 
sponds sexually depends more on his culture and on his experiences in 
interpersonal relations than on his biology.* 

Scientific research does not quarrel with theories but sets out to test 
them, to prove or disprove them. Hence, it was decided that the sex 
offender should be studied biochemically as well as psychologically and 
sociologically. To find out whether sexual deviation tendencies occur 
with or vary with changes in physiological functions, a special research 
project was set up. This work is in progress at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles under the general direction of the Dean of the 
Medical School there. 


4 See C. S. Ford and Frank A. Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951). 
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The research staff at UCLA set out to evaluate the effects of two 
different types of biochemical factors on sexual deviation. The first con- 
sisted of estrogenic and androgenic hormonal concentrations and bal- 
ances. The second consisted of rates of protein metabolism as measured 
by enzyme concentrations in blood and urine. Experimental subjects for 
this research were found among patients committed to a state hospital 
as “sex psychopaths” under California law. 

The hormonal phases of the study encountered difficulties with labora- 
tory methodology. It was found that nothing definite could be proved 
until more adequate means were found for filtering and partitioning 
sex hormones. Major effort is being devoted to the work of devising 
such means. Meanwhile, exploratory work has gone ahead with other 
measures of hormone and enzyme functions in the experimental subjects. 
Presently the research team is being augmented with additional research 
personnel to study the social and emotional variables to be correlated 
with those measured by the biochemists. 

With the completion of the exploratory and basic methodological 
phases of this project and with the addition of personnel to complete the 
research team, an experimental design is being developed. Experimental 
and control groups will be used to achieve two major results: first, to 
test the validity of selected biochemical factors as indicators of sexual 
deviation and, second, to develop and validate social-psychological scales 
which may differentiate between deviates and nondeviates and among 
different categories of sexual deviates. 

It may be proved that certain types of sexual deviation may under 
certain conditions accompany measurable changes in a person’s hormone 
or enzyme level. If so, the full meaning and significance of such a cor- 
relation will remain to be determined by further painstaking research. 
The wildest hope would be for the perfection of a test as simple as a 
Wasserman to diagnose sex deviants, and hormone and enzyme therapies 
as effective in controlling undesirable sexual deviations as are antibiotics 
in controlling venereal disease. The least that can be hoped is that the 
project will provide new clues for research in this important area, and 
that research experts from the natural sciences and from the social and 
behavioral sciences will have begun to work together as a research team 
to solve a vital problem. 

A second major project organized under the sexual deviation research 
program is a study of child victimization by adult sex offenders. This 
project aims to discover the extent to which necessary conditions for 
victimization reside in the victim and in the family situation in which he 
lives. The study has been largely exploratory and diagnostic up to the 
present, but experimental designs are in process of development. 
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It has been found that the majority of so-called child victims are in 
fact coparticipants with the adult offender in the forbidden sex activities. 
It appears that some children who engage in these delinquent acts do 
so in order to establish affectionate relationships with adults to compen- 
sate for emotional deprivation by parents. The experimental subjects are 
children sexually involved with adults prosecuted in the courts for their 
parts in the affairs. 

Each of these two experimental projects requires the specialized skills 
of a research team representing different fields of professional training 
and experience such as psychiatry, psychology, sociology, social work, and 
biochemistry. Success in such teamwork research depends in part on the 
ease with which all members of the team are able to put aside any vestige 
of professional snobbery and pool their knowledge, skills, and efforts to 
find solutions to the research problem. 

The third of the research projects is a descriptive study designed 
according to the pattern of the scientific survey. It is based on analyses 
of agency records and concentrates on studies of sex offenses and offenders 
known to law enforcement officials in typical areas. One phase of this 
survey is a completed study of the behaviors and the social and cultural 
characteristics of 200 boys and 300 girls subjected to official juvenile 
court action as sex offenders in San Francisco. Detailed findings from 
this phase have been presented in a recent report to the California 
Legislature.° This survey research is presently being expanded to include 
comparable studies of adult sex offenders, both felons and misdemean- 
ants. 

Survey results have made it possible to portray with considerable 
accuracy that category of youths who come before the juvenile court as 
sex offenders. They are seen as a group not sharply differentiated from 
other youths except that circumstances surrounding their sexual indis- 
cretions brought them to official attention and led to official court action 
on their behalf. The nature and seriousness of their sex acts have been 
appraised, and their personal and social characteristics have been de- 
scribed. They are generally products of broken homes and unhappy 
family lives, which contributed to their court appearance if not to their 
delinquent sex acts. Their delinquent acts were of varying degrees of 
seriousness from window peeping to sexual tampering with young 
children and a few instances of forcible rape. The great majority were 
migrants or children of migratory parents. Many had been reared in 


5 Sexual Deviation Research. Preliminary report, March 1952, Assembly of the 
State of California, Sacramento. 
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American subcultures in which certain sexual acts on the part of teen- 
agers were tolerated to a much greater extent than in their new com- 
munities. 

Sociological significance. Research in human sexual behavior is of vital 
interest to sociologists for several important reasons. In the first place, 
human sexuality is recognized as a basic phase of human relations. It is 
more than a physiological function. It has numerous social and emotional 
overtones which exert determining influences on the interaction patterns 
of persons and on the ways they feel, think, and act toward each other. 

Second, those concerned with the sociology of marriage and the family 
are especially concerned with the sociology of human sexuality. Sexual 
relationships rank high among those that determine success or failure 
in marriage. They are fundamental in determining the form and stability 
of the family, which, in turn, affects the security and personality develop- 
ment of children. 

Third, human sexuality has become a subject for fruitful social- 
scientific research. In spite of its basic importance as a phase of human 
relationships, this subject has until recently remained mostly outside the 
area of scientific investigation, At best it has constituted a matter for 
theorizing and speculation. At worst it has been a subject for pent-up 
fears and anxieties and for crude jokes and ribald laughter. It remains 
an emotionally loaded subject but one for which research received not 
only public toleration but public support. 

The subject matter of sexuality cuts across just about all of the human 
science fields and requires teamwork for productive research results. 
Sociologists who are specialists in human relations and in empirical re- 
search methods and techniques have particularly useful contributions 
to make to research efforts in this subject-matter area. 

Finally, sociologists are interested in human sexuality as an area of 
behavior for rational social control. Cross-cultural surveys show that no 
society leaves unregulated the sexual behavior of its members, for this 
phase of conduct is too closely related to human welfare to go uncon- 
trolled. The means of control have been largely those of ancient tradi- 
tion, time-honored mores, old beliefs, and legal proscriptions. Presently, 
however, there is a strong trend toward the possible adoption of applied 
science and reasoned policy as the bases of control. Society is beginning 
to turn hopefully to the human scientists for help in developing these 
bases for control. 





THE PATTERN OF PRESSURE 
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As long as men have the freedom to pursue their own interests, they 
will inevitably band together to increase their effectiveness. As a result, 
American history abounds with examples of pressure groups, organized 
factions which seek to impose on society some practice or doctrine in 
which they believe. 

The first Constitutional theorists, although recognizing that pressure 
groups were probably inherent in a free system, feared that “factions” 
working for narrow ends could not contribute to democracy’s best 
potentialities. Actual contact through the years has not allayed these 
early suspicions, and nearly every pressure group has had its outspoken 
opponents. The hostility to these organizations has normally been ex- 
pressed with the implication that all such associations were evil. How- 
ever, since the opposition has often had grounds for a subjective antip- 
athy to one particular organization, it is worth asking whether every 
pressure group has actually shared basic and evil characteristics with 
every similar body. 

Detailed analysis of a representative number of pressure organizations 
reveals that there is, in fact, a prototype.! The examples studied begin 
with the Know-Nothings, who flourished and died before 1860, and 
range through history to a group of contemporary organizations which 
are just beginning a drive to combine all charity money raising under 
the auspices of a single national federation. Each of these samples, in 
spite of superficial variety, had motives, ways of thinking, and modes of 
behavior that were fundamentally the same as those of each of the others; 
and it was these common attributes that produced the unsavory activities 


1 The bodies that formed the particular basis for this study were the nativist 
groups that culminated in the Know-Nothing Party; the Anti-Masons; the 
original Ku Klux Klan; the Anti-Saloon League; the American Medical Associa- 
tion; the revived Ku Klux Klan; the American Legion; the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment; the German-American Bund, the Silver Shirts, 
Father Coughlin’s Christian Front, and others of the 121 superpatriotic groups of 
the 1930's; the Boston Watch and Ward Society; and the group that is currently 
working to federate health and welfare fund raising in the United States. Con- 
sideration of other groups, especially those typical of labor, business, and agrarian 
organizations, has been included from a general knowledge of American history. 

A comprehensive bibliography covering all these associations can be found 
in: Bruce L. Smith, Harold D. Laswell, and Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, Com- 
munication and Public Opinion, Princeton, 1946; and the earlier work of these 
same authors, Propaganda and Promotional Activities, an Annotated Bibliography, 
Minneapolis, 1935. 
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so generally censured. There has been a pattern of pressure, followed by 
a cross section of organizations, which has determined the nature and 
justified the indictment of each of these specific groups. Furthermore, 
the pattern is such that it is almost impossible to conceive of any body 
that could be called a pressure group which did not conform to the 
general mold. 

For the creation of any pressure group the necessary and sufficient 
conditions always have been the simultaneous existence of a more or less 
coherent program, a relatively small group of determined people to 
sponsor the program, and a wide set of opinions that could become sym- 
pathetic to it. Typically, these ingredients have had a number of basic 
characteristics in common, so that the resulting bodies have been essen- 
tially alike. 

First, behind the program of any pressure organization there has al- 
ways had to be a single, dominating impulse to unite and drive the group. 
This drive may be either largely rational, as in the case of the single 
goal of the Anti-Saloon League, or irrational, as with the Ku Klux Klan 
or the Know-Nothings. Even such groups as veterans’ or professional 
organizations have only achieved real unity and growth on the basis of a 
common mental state. 

The hold of this driving concept has commonly been cemented by the 
characteristic belief of the members that the group was working for the 
good of all. Even when working for selfish ends, pressure groups have 
usually exerted more effort than the private advantages would warrant. 
There are today, for example, groups which would like to combine all 
charity fund raising under a single national organization. This goal has 
been pursued by intimidation and coercion, and the goal itself implies 
restrictions on freedom. Yet a basic motive of the drive is simplicity and 
efficiency in a worthy cause. 

Characteristically, too, those who have designed and supported the 
programs of most pressure groups have been motivated by their emotions 
more than is normal. The extent of nonrationality has varied, but a 
proportion greater than that which usually inspires men’s behavior has 
been behind the programs of most pressure groups. 

Above all, these bodies have been characterized by their profound 
conviction and blind-mindedness. Almost unbeknown to them, achieve- 
ment of their ultimate purpose has been their only desire, and any con- 
sideration that might thwart this end has been beyond their ken. 
Reasoned arguments in opposition have been met with nothing more 
than a search for the best way to discredit the opposition. Contrary 
emotions have made no impression. Standards of law, morality, or reason 
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that might impede complete success have been ignored and violated. To 
the typical pressure group its ends have been right, any means to these 
ends have been justified, and nothing else has mattered. 

Basically similar characteristics have inevitably produced organiza- 
tions which behaved in essentially similar ways. Dedicated, emotional, 
and blind to all except their own views of the general welfare, pressure 
groups have inevitably conducted themselves as these characteristics 
directed. Their practices have included, specifically, the development and 
promulgation of an ideology and direct action toward fulfillment of the 
program so defined. 

The ideology evolved by the typical pressure group has been deter- 
mined only by the requirements that it be consistent with the organiza- 
tion’s aims and appealing. There has never been a need for unvarnished 
truth or complete logic, and the value of falsehood and emotion in sup- 
porting a goal has rarely been overlooked by the formulators of a pres- 
sure group’s dogma. 

These organizations, often unconsciously, have both described and 
supported their programs with undeniable falsehood, as the Know- 
Nothings’ fraudulent Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk and the anti- 
Semitic forgery the Protocols of the Elders of Zion will testify. These 
undeniable impositions on truth have been consistently reinforced by 
complete lapses of reason. In other cases, where advantageous emotions 
were not sufficiently flourishing, efforts have been made to nurture or 
even create them. The “Catholic menace” was exaggerated beyond all 
reason by the Know-Nothings, and superpatriotic societies have many 
times manufactured entirely unwarranted horrors of radical subversion. 

In addition to falsehood and emotion, the ideologies of pressure groups 
have included propositions which, beneath a truthful surface, were neces- 
sarily false. A truth so completely compelling that it permits absolutely 
no doubt or qualification rarely needs a special organization to help it 
win acceptance; yet the goals of all these groups have been presented as 
if they were just such truths. The rational processes by which such 
dogmatic conclusions have been reached could scarcely have escaped 
such fallacies as false premises, illogical or incomplete arguments, or 
unwarranted conclusions. 

The ideologies of pressure groups, constituted in every case at least 
partly of vices such as these, of course have implied concrete ends to be 
actively pursued. Since these goals have been at best the desires of a 
minority, any effort to impose them would tend to be undemocratic. 
Furthermore, the means by which such efforts have been made have 
often themselves been disruptive of democratic procedures. 
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Prominent among the tactics of pressure groups has been propaganda, 
which sought through all the means and mediums of expert opinion 
molders to compel conformity with whatever was proposed. The innate 
effectiveness of .propaganda has been considerably enhanced by the mis- 
representation and irrationality typical ot a pressure group’s ideology. 
Recently in Wisconsin the backers of a federated charity engaged a sound 
truck to blare to the public an appeal not to contribute to an independent 
drive because the independent organization had deemed it more efficient 
to remain separate from the federated group. Confusion and distortion 
of issues, appeals to the feelings in the language of reason, and obvious 
truth mixed with subtle falsehood have always required more time and 
effort to unravel into sound thinking than the average disinterested 
citizen could give. Pressure groups have designedly couched false and 
thoughtless arguments in enticing phrases, proclaimed them as gospel, 
and repeated them until their audience was intoxicated into much the 
same uncritical acceptance of a special interest program as that which 
characterized the sponsoring group itself. 

This befuddling of public opinion not only has promoted widespread 
compliance with policies potentially in opposition to the public interest, 
but it has also tended to undermine the honest and rational thinking 
on which democracy depends. A society in which the most vital national 


decisions are based on the supposedly considered opinions of individuals 
must place a premium on truthful and reasonable thinking. No man is 
always completely honest or infallibly logical, but if he is to govern his 
own destinies wisely he must strive to become so. Pressure groups, by 
their essential nature, consistently sabotage the struggle toward objective 


reason. 

Another way in which single-minded factions have effectively com- 
pelled compliance with their policies, whether wise or unwise, has been 
to harness the sovereign powers of government. They have, of course, 
freely employed the familiar devices of the lobby. The agents of these 
alert minorities have been able to draft laws, sit on committees, exercise 
a veto, and even appear on legislative floors. 

The ultimate basis for this control over legislation has, of course, been 
strength at the polls, but pressure groups have not hesitated to enhance 
their legitimate voting power by devices that disrupt truly democratic 
elective processes. The key to success has been the willingness of backers 
of pressure policies to support any candidate who was “right” on their 
issue, no matter what his other opinions or qualifications were. By voting 
as a unit only for sympathetic candidates, regardless of other issues, 
pressure groups have been able to wield a balance of power which could 
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be the determining factor in a close election. The special issues on which 
these associations have thus been willing to decide the outcome of elec- 
tions normally have been of relatively small importance to the rest of 
the clectorate, so that in effect this tactic has disenfranchised a vast 
majority of the public. Again, undemocratic means have promoted 
thoughtless and narrow views. 

Finally, pressure groups have successfully inflicted their unique desires 
on society without relying on the sanction of public opinion or the 
mediation of laws. By single-minded determination they have won direct 
and undemocratic control over the behavior of individuals, and they have 
used this power to foster, either immediately or ultimately, their own 
narrow purposes. 

The specific techniques by which individual dictation has been en- 
forced have varied with changing conditions and opportunities. For 
instance, a special-interest organization that could convince the social 
upper crust, the business leaders, or the moral mentors of a community 
that its program was desirable has automatically gained domination over 
those who would respond to fear of the social ostracism, business failure, 
or moral abuse that might result from nonconformance. The forces 
existing in society are such that the mere publication by a Michigan 
newspaper of the names of those who had not contributed to a united 
charity group was by itself a potent expedient. 

Whenever existing social pressures have not proved propitious to the 
calculated control of a small body, however, factions have sought to 
supplement or replace the power of social mores by sanctions of their 
own. These sanctions have naturally demonstrated such lack of con- 
science as existed in the groups that created and imposed them. Special- 
interest associations throughout our history have restricted personal 
freedom, in some cases by such extreme measures as threats of slander, 
boycott, or force; and they have encouraged insincere behavior—even by 
bribery and blackmail. True, less shocking tactics have been more com- 
mon, but the effectiveness of moral suasion has rested ultimately on the 
possibility of immoral suasion. The mere threat of such tactics as Ku 
Klux Klan violence or the threat of boycott typical of the one-fund 
charity proponents, after a few telling examples, usually has made less 
drastic measures equally compelling and so entirely adequate. As a result, 
the strong opposition that overt immorality might produce has remained 
inchoate. Open and continuous violations of accepted standards have 
usually brought final retribution, as when the lawlessness of the Ku 
Klux Klan eventually contributed to its disintegration. But as long as 
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these violations are merely latent they provide an impervious incentive 
to unwilling compliance, and the temporary effectiveness of unscrupulous 
compulsion makes its permanent application unnecessary. 

Undoubtedly, there was a core of intelligent opposition to the Ku 
Klux Klan, and certainly there are compelling reasons today to resist 
all but the most necessary restrictions on charitable money raising. The 
fear of the retaliation that might meet overt resistance has forced 
thoughtful individualists to suffer in silence. The silence of those directly 
affected has prevented most people from even realizing that control was 
exercised, much less from acting in defense of freedom. 

As a result of these techniques of subtle guidance, pressure groups 
have been able to impose on society their policies, good or bad, by directly 
interfering in the daily lives of individuals, without arousing the hostility 
that restrictions of freedom would normally produce. Once again, and 
in this case at the intimate, local level where its life begins, democracy 
has been subverted to the will of a minority by means whose very un- 
scrupulousness has contributed to their success. Together with the other 
techniques of pressure, social control has earned the indictment that, 
whatever its ends, its means have not observed the standards of 
democracy. 

The pattern of pressure, then, reveals that pressure groups inevitably 
possess certain basic attributes. These attributes, while outlining the 
essential character of any organization, also determine much of its ex- 
ternal behavior. The nature of such a body leads it to develop an ideology 
which incorporates an unusually high proportion of false thinking and 
emotion; its thinking leads to action, and the action, because of its ori- 
gins, is not necessarily wise either in its ends or in its means. Further- 
more, pressure groups, because of what they are, seek to impose their 
policies on the rest of society; and they do this in ways that frequently 
undermine reason, morality, and democracy. Often precisely because of 
their evil characteristics they also tend to be successful in achieving goals 
that are at least questionable. Whatever may be said, therefore, for or 
against any specific organization, every pressure group tends inevitably 
to embrace the potentiality for evil. Not every vice has been innate, nor 
are accidental virtues impossible, but every special-interest organization 
has been and must be, even more inexorably than man, cursed with an 
inescapable original sin. 

The fact remains, however, that these associations are inherent in a 
free society. The democratic process permits some resistance to the most 
glaring manifestations of their malevolent nature, but the obdurate core 
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remains to challenge democratic theory. James Madison, in the Tenth 
Federalist, long ago pointed out that in a large republic efforts to achieve 
special interests would tend to cancel each other out. His prediction has 
been largely verified by the fact that the pattern of pressure usually 
has included an opponent for every faction. Thus the Know-Nothings 
were opposed by the Catholic church, the Anti-Saloon League inspired 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, and existing wel- 
fare organizations are responding to the challenge of combined fund- 
raising advocates. In addition, particularly extreme faults have tended 
to provoke their own punishment, as when the excessive violence of the 
Ku Klux Klan helped lead to its eventual collapse. However, the most 
basic faults have been too subtle to produce any very effective reaction. 
The resistance to one body by another still leaves intact the fundamental 
depravity at the core of the pattern of pressure. 

To attack this evil the first requirement is knowledge. Complete 
understanding of the real nature of pressure groups should lead to some 
efforts to counteract effectively their essentially pernicious habits, The 
techniques of reform which this particular analysis suggests consist large- 
ly of an emphasis on the virtues antithetic to the typical vices of pressure. 
A democracy offers the possibility, and it also demands the effort, of a 
broad, disinterested, rational, and critical view of the general welfare. 
Honest expression of ideas, careful use of the franchise, and courageous 
resistance to insidious pressures, if practiced generally, could eliminate 
most of the subversive powers of pressure groups. Even with awareness 
of the need for these virtues as an incentive, to expect their complete 
fulfillment is utopian. But freedom demands that we strive toward the 
ideal until an aroused and informed democracy has mastered its obliga- 
tions to liberty. 
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The Antigonish Movement began in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, at St. 
Francis Xavier University in the twenties and spread first to eastern 
Nova Scotia and then through the Maritime Provinces. It is a movement 
involving the social welfare of fishermen, coal miners and steel workers, 
and farmers, and including all persons regardless of religion or ethnic 
connections. Its development has occurred within the framework of free 
enterprise and mutual self-help. It has attracted favorable attention 
around the world. 

The Movement began in the twenties and acquired its initial momen- 
tum in the thirties. The Movement is young, as far as social movements 
go, and hence new stages and trends may yet arise. This paper, therefore, 
is an analysis of the beginnings of the Antigonish Movement. 

The Movement arose at a time when the fishermen, coal miners and 
steel workers, and farmers were developing attitudes of desperation. 
They had energy, undeveloped mental capacities, the desires and longings 
of normal human beings for a better life, and yet they were failing to 
obtain the necessities of life. They were willing to work hard, but the 
rewards were meager and insecurity darkened their horizons. They 
were reaching the conclusion that government would not come to their 
rescue. Since their own efforts availed them little and since government 
was not responding with adequate action, they were developing attitudes 
of despair. 

The communities in which the fishermen, coal miners and steel 
workers, and farmers lived were invaded by agitators who vigorously 
declared that violence was the needed solution, that a government which 
did not give them help should be overthrown, that the people were being 
exploited by large-scale owners of property, and that the best and quickest 
answer would be revolution. 

This negative argument, delivered with emotional force, was supple- 
mented by a positive one to the effect that after the people had over- 
thrown their “lords and masters,”’ they could set themselves up in control 
overnight and be their own bosses. 

While a few persons were responding favorably to these appeals, the 
large majority were skeptical of the use of violence. Their traditions 
were against such a method. They believed that violence creates violence 
and that it creates a greater injustice than it corrects. They questioned 
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how untrained persons like themselves could “take over” by themselves 
in view of their lack of experience and knowledge regarding social 
machinery. They held out, hoping that a better way would appear. 

A better way did arrive—just in time. As early as 1920-22 a faculty 
member of St. Francis Xavier University! in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
Father James J. Tompkins, was conducting adult education classes.” 
He has been described as “‘a pioneer adult educator,” who “toured the 
world for ideas, inspired us all with his constant faith in the people, 
brought the people to the university,” and who later “as parish priest at 
Canso and Reserve Mines, Nova Scotia, carried on invaluable experi- 
ments in both adult education and economic cooperation.”® His work 
laid foundations for the organization in 1928-29 of the Extension De- 
partment of St. F. X., with Dr. M. M. Coady as its first and long-term 
able director.* 

The pioneer role of Dr. Tompkins in the Movement cannot be over- 
emphasized. He early demonstrated superior teaching ability, and after 
he became parish priest at Canso in 1923, he visited the people of the 
parish in their homes, in their boats, “on their tiny farms and along the 
roads,” emptying his “pockets of leaflets and clippings,” and leaving the 
people with “something to discuss after he was gone.”® He exposed the 
people “to wider and deeper knowledge.” He brought books on eco- 
nomics and social welfare with him, read to the men, left books for the 
men to read, set up informal forums, and after a mass meeting started 
discussion groups and stimulated the people to “talk over what they had 
heard.’® Later when he was transferred to Reserve Mines, a coal- 
mining community, he frequented the mine pits and started men to 
thinking about how they might improve their conditions in life. He 
developed insight into human problems by these daily firsthand contacts 
with people. He saw that it was not enough to organize adult education 
classes at the university—but believed that the university must be taken 
to the people in informal ways in their homes and places of work. He 
is quoted as advising not to educate any more men in college who “will 


1 Called “St. F. X.” by its friezds. 

2 Six weeks in length. 

3M. M. Coady, Masters of Their Own Destiny (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939), p. 5. 

4 From 1929 to 1952, when Dr. Coady was forced for health reasons to assume 
a less rigorous program. This Extension Department, virtually an adult education 
school of a high order, has been and is the dynamic center of the Antigonish 
Movement. 

5 Bertram B. Fowler, The Lord Helps Those. ... (New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1938), p. 23. 

6 Ibid. 
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want to go out and make a million. We must educate men to see the 
social effects of their economic activities.”” Moreover, he insisted, not on 
preaching to the people or telling people what they should do to solve 
their problems, but on stimulating the people to get together in small 
groups and discuss what they needed in order to solve their own prob- 
lems. Out of this process the people developed their own leaders. ‘Thus, 
“the mighty, valiant spirit” of Dr. Tompkins carried on. 

Dr. Tompkins’ pupil, younger cohort, and fellow laborer for many 
years, Dr. M. M. Coady, has served energetically for a quarter of a 
century in making the Antigonish Movement what it is today. This 
“intellectual giant,” head of the Extension Department of St. F. X. 
for twenty-three years, truly extended adult education first to the eastern 
counties of Nova Scotia and then to other parts of Nova Scotia and to 
the other Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

Not only has the Antigonish Movement spread in all directions of the 
compass, but it has moved into a variety of human activity fields. Dr. 
Coady has urged that cooperation be enabled to move forward “on all 
fronts with all vocational groups irrespective of religion or race.”® He 
believes in developing the “economic well-being of people” ‘“‘as a means 
of conditioning them to democratic living.’’® 

As a result of this urge to move forward cooperatively on all fronts 
at once, the people of the Maritimes have been organizing specific kinds 
of mutual self-help associations. The fishermen, for example, have 
developed marketing and processing associations. Coal miners and others 
have been pooling their labor and very limited financial resources in 
building and paying for substantial two-story, three-bedroom homes of 
their own. The people generally have organized credit unions as savings 
institutions from which they can borrow money to meet basic needs and 
also learn how to handle money efficiently. They have organized con- 
sumers’ societies and reduced costs due to unnecessary middlemen, and 
established wholesale associations of their own. They are learning how to 
organize such associations on the basis of private property and the freest 
form of free enterprise known to nian, with a minimum aid from govern- 
ments. Since mutual self-help and responsibility are the keynote, statism 
is opposed by cooperatives. Notice the emphasis on education for 
democracy in this quotation from Dr. Coady: “We educate the people 


7 George Boyle, Democracy’s Second Chance (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1941), p. 127. 

8 As stated by Dr. Coady to the writer in an interview in Antigonish, June 
1952. 

9 Ibid. 
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to create a welfare that is social, and by self-help, without relying on 
political patronage or dole-slavery.’”*° The belief prevails that “every 
ordinary man or woman is a potential student and every small group of 
people a potential study club.”™ 

Dr. Coady believes that people may improve their well-being through 
four classes of cooperative activities:!2 (1) merchandising, including 
retail cooperatives, wholesale cooperatives; (2) credit unions, including 
insurance, and cooperative financing; (3) processing and marketing, in- 
cluding production; (4) services, including housing, hospital service, 
library service.1* 

Before continuing with an analysis of the ideas which constitute the 
dynamic nature of the Antigonish Movement, it should be stated that 
Drs. Tompkins and Coady have had many associates who have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the Movement. Then, there are the leaders 
who have risen from the ranks of the people themselves under the in- 
fluence of the major leaders. Out of the fishermen’s boats, the mines 
and mills, and the farms have come persons who themselves have played 
vital roles in the Movement. The aim of the Movement is to bring forth 
leaders from the people themselves. 

When “Father Jimmy,” as Dr. Tompkins has been known, went 
down into the coal mines and ate with the men in the coal pits, he would 
say to the miners in effect: ““You fellows have brains. You can do things 
for yourselves. You can get better wages, better houses, better oppor- 
tunities for your children.”’ And some of them would straighten up a 
bit and ask how they could do those things. Dr. Tompkins would ex- 
plain that by putting their religious or other differences aside and by 
discussing plans and working together, they could become free people. 

The small discussion group has been a widespread and commonly 
used tool of the Antigonish Movement. A group of a dozen persons is 
the most effective size. A smaller group may not provide enough variety 
of ideas and stimuli. A larger group may mean that some will not par- 
ticipate in the discussions, and it is more subject to emotional interplay. 
It is easier for a small group to function on a free discussion and thought- 
ful basis. 


10 Quoted by T. Morris Longstreth, To Nova Scotia (Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press, 1935), p. 177. 

11 Coady, op. cit., p. 65. 

12 As distinguished from T. Kagawa’s sevenfold classification. See T. Kagawa, 
Brotherhood Economics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936), Chap. VII. 

18 From interview, ibid., June 1952. Also, see M. M. Coady, The Social Sig- 
nificance of the Cooperative Movement (Antigonish, Nova Scotia: Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University, 1950), p. 14. 
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The discussion group has been called the “folks talk shop.”!* But it 
is not just a “gab fest.” People will not gather regularly to talk about 
vague aims. That people will discuss and even study together regularly 
for specific purposes over years has been well demonstrated throughout 
the Antigonish Movement.'> Moreover, the Movement has organized 
people for continuous adult learning, even the fishermen, coal miners, 
steel workers, farmers. 

In recent years the discussion group has been given new life by the use 
of the radio. Today, the Antigonish Movement fosters two types of 
weekly radio programs that are tied in with discussion groups, one for 
rural people and the other for industrial workers. In each case the radio 
program as presented week by week from October to April is carefully 
prepared, dealing with topics that relate to the daily well-being of the 
people who will listen, and presented by different panels of speakers 
representing major viewpoints. 

In the case of rural people the listening group remains together after 
the radio program is completed for a discussion period and then for social 
purposes, Each group meets in one home after another, with the host in 
each instance usually acting as the leader of the discussion. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a printed and carefully prepared four-page pro- 
spectus of the subject to be presented on the next radio program is dis- 
tributed to all the members. 

Where the discussion group is not a listening group, as may be the 
case with industrial workers, it will meet on a convenient evening each 
week in an available room under the direction of a field man or repre- 
sentative of the Extension Departinent of St. F. X. or of some other 
cooperating organization. The printed programs, both for the rural and 
industrial people, include synopses of the subjects to be discussed, ques- 
tions for discussions, and reading references which the more interested 
members can use especially through regional libraries with special mail- 
ing rates for books. 

Technicolored slides of what the various cooperative associations are 
doing serve well in arousing interest in cooperative activities. When a 
whole series is shown and supplemented by interesting facts, the observ- 
ers can see that they belong to a large social movement and may be 
aroused to greater efforts in their local cooperatives.® 


14 George Boyle, of. cit., Chap. X. 

15 Coady and Associates, The Antigonish Way (Antigonish, Nova Scotia: St. 
Francis Xavier University, 1948), p. 69. 

16 Coady, “Story and Philosophy of the Antigonish Movement,” unpublished 
paper, Antigonish, 1947, p. 2. 
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Another technique by which the Antigonish Movement is carried 
forward is illustrated by the essay writing, public speaking, and debate 
contests that are conducted throughout the province of Nova Scotia. This 
program is conducted among the upper grade and secondary school pupils 
and among young adults. A list of about twenty-five topics dealing with 
the history and problems of cooperation and the various cooperative 
societies is distributed widely. Regional libraries furnish books and 
pamphlets on the chosen topics. The Cooperative Union of Nova Scotia 
has assisted in the organization of ten different committees in as many 
different sections of the Province to announce, arouse interest in, and 
conduct these contests. No one can estimate the amount of interest 
generated among youth in mutual self-help associations by this procedure. 

An underlying emphasis in the Antigonish Movement is on owner- 
ship. Cooperatives, says Dr. Coady, “encourage thrift and the sense of 
ownership that goes with ownership.”!7 Ownership is of paramount 
importance, for if people cannot get it through private commercial enter- 
prise or private cooperative enterprise, they will turn to statism.'* From 
the start cooperatives give people a sense of achievement and generate a 
sense of responsibility; they give ownership a stake in the country and 
they are an answer to the isms.'® They give propertyless classes property 
and prevent them from becoming the tinder of revolution. They abolish 
the proletariat and make owners of all. 

The Antigonish Movement advocates a “mixed economy” in which 
cooperatives serve as a balance wheel between rugged individualism and 
statism. It is important, suggests George Boyle, editor for a number of 
years of The Maritime Cooperator,2° that government ownership be 
kept in a minority position. If cooperatives are strong, they can protect 
the people from undue domination by any form of monopoly control 
either by the government or by large-scale business. 

Cooperation meets successfully the great threat of the day—totalitar- 
ianism of the right or of the left.*! It is the middle way.?? It is a “buffer 
between the individual and the omnipotent state. It is the last great 
democratic obstacle in the way of complete statism.’’2* 


17 T. Morris Longstreth, loc. cit. 

18 Coady and Associates, The Antigonish Way, p. 15. 

19 Coady, Story and Philosophy of the Antigonish Movement, p. 8. 

20 Published in Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

21 Coady, The Social Significance of the Cooperative Movement, p. 19. 

22 As described by Marquis W. Childs, in Sweden, the Middle Way (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). 

23 Coady, The Social Significance of the Cooperative Movement, loc. cit. 
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The Antigonish Movement in the Maritimes may be regarded as a 
successful social movement—as far as it has developed. Dr. Coady would 
like to see such aspects of it as have improved human well-being uni- 
versalized as far as they are applicable. Since conditions are somewhat 
distinctive in the Maritimes and since the Antigonish Movement is an 
outgrowth of those conditions, the Movement might not meet the needs 
in all particulars elsewhere. However, as far as it meets basic human 
needs, it deserves consideration. 

The Antigonish leaders regard cooperation as useful to all members 
of society. In an unpublished paper by Ellen Arsenault, there is presented 
a summary by Dr. Daniel MacCormack of St. F. X. to the effect that 
cooperation has values for all classes in society. It applies “to those who 
are ‘down and out’ that they might receive what is essential in education 
and economic well-being, to those who enjoy average incomes that they 
might have a more equitable share of the national income, to even the 
well to do that they might be given an opportunity of establishing a 
society based on social justice.” 

The specific principles of the Antigonish Movement have been sum- 
marized by Dr. Coady as follows: (1) the primacy of the individual ; 
(2) social reform must come through education; (3) education must 
begin with the economic where some of the most pressing problems of 
life are to be found; (4) education must be through group action, for 
man is a social being and organization is essential in modern society; 
(5) effective social reform involves fundamental changes in social and 
economic institutions; and (6) the ultimate objective of the Movement 
is a full and abundant life for everyone in the community.** 

The Antigonish Movement, being still young and dynamic, has vast 
possibilities before it. It indicates that cooperation is more than business ; 
it is “the ultimate in justice.”2° It is a force for brotherhood and it gives 
unity of thought and action to any mosaic of peoples.2* It transforms 
a community into a family. It creates good will and fair dealings— 
essentials for world peace. 


24 Jbid., p. 6. 
25 Jbid., p. 22. 
26 Jbid., p. 23. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


News regarding sociology in the Pacific Coast colleges and univer- 
sities should be sent to News Notes Editor, Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. 

George Pepperdine College. Professor Thomas E. Lasswell has passed 
the Final Oral Examination in Sociology for the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Southern California. His dissertation is a community study 
of LaVerne, California. 

Haynes Foundation. Under the auspices of the Foundation Dr. 
Warren S. Thompson of Miami University is conducting research on the 
transient population of California. 

Occidental College. Dr. George M. Day is preparing a manuscript on 
“Changes in Character of the Russian People during the Past Forty 
Years,” based on eight years’ residence in Russia (under the Tsars) 
and six subsequent trips to Russia. Dr. Day is a representative of Rus- 
sian Student Fund, Inc., of New York, which since its founding has 
assisted 800 noncommunist men and women to complete their education 
(in more than 100 American colleges and universities). He is also 
assisting 120 D.P. Russian students in continuing their education at the 
University of California (Berkeley and Los Angeles), University of 
Southern California, and Whittier College. 

Dr. Scott Greer is a new staff member and is teaching courses in 
anthropology. 

San Francisco College. Dr. Allen Spitzer has been appointed to the 
new position of Director of Sociological Research and will conduct 
research in Mexico with headquarters in 1954 in Guadalajara. 

Stanford University. Dr. Wendell Bell is in charge of the Survey 
Research Center. 

University of California, Berkeley. The American Sociological Society 
will hold its 1953 meeting at Berkeley, August 30-September 1, under 
the presidency of Dr. Samuel Stouffer of Harvard University. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Dr. Eshref Shevky is visiting 
professor of sociology this year. 

Dr. Leonard Broom is the current chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology, and the Representative to the Council of 
the American Sociological Society (elected by the Pacific Sociological 
Society ). 

Dr. Ralph H. Turner has had an article on “Foci of Discrimination 
in the Employment of Nonwhites” published in the November issue of 
The American Journal of Sociology. 
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University of California, Santa Barbara College. Dr. Charles B. 
Spaulding, who is vice-president of the Southern Division of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, announces tentative plans for the regular spring 
meeting of the Southern Division to be held April 4 at Whittier College 
and requests that papers be submitted to him by February 15 for con- 
sideration by the program committee. Papers are to be of a research 
nature and limited to 1,600 words. 

University of Oregon. Professor Shu-Ching Lee is conducting research 
on social changes in China. 

University of Southern California. Since the June 1952 Commence- 
ment four graduate students have passed the Final Oral Examination in 
Sociology and have been recommended for the Ph.D. degree as follows: 
Lee Roy Just, Dave Bin-Nun, Paul Fischer, and Thomas E. Lasswell. 
This semester the following have passed successfully the qualifying 
examinations in Sociology for the Ph.D. degree: Dempster Dirks, Jerome 
Green, Nick Massaro, and I. Roger Yoshino. Robert B. Rogers is 
making a study of an interracial housing project on a grant from the 
Haynes Foundation and I. Roger Yoshino is doing research work under 
a Ford Foundation grant on democratic changes in Japan. 

University of Utah. Dr. Yi-Chiang Lu has joined the staff and is 
teaching courses on the family and on race relations. 


University of Washington. S. F. Camilleri is a new staff member, 
teaching statistics and conducting research under Army Air Force aus- 
pices. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


ADMINISTERING CHANGES: A CASE STUDY OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN A FACTORY. By Harriet O. Ronken and Paul R. Lawrence. 
Boston: Harvard University, 1952, pp. xvii+324. 


The authors of this significant and beneficial study of human relations 
in a factory were research investigators conducting a study for the pur- 
pose of finding out “the human effects of technological changes upon the 
day-to-day operations of a factory.” Funds were supplied by the Division 
of Research of the Harvard Business School and the Ford Foundation. 
The scene: the midtown plant of the American Magnolite Company ; 
the situation: the decision to develop the Amicon Tube (a tube to 
amplify a small amount of current in the ignition system into a high 
frequency) for immediate production; the time: August 1948 to April 
1950; the persons involved: management personnel, employees, techni- 
cians, investigators Ronken and Lawrence. 
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The case history relates how the designers, the engineers, the techni- 
cians and top management were all affected by the changes following 
the decision to produce the Amicon Tube. The researchers found that 
the technical change was sufficient to bring about many changes in the 
interpersonal relationships, Tensions among the people intimately con- 
nected with the new product resulted and succeeded in delaying the 
manufacturing process. Changes in status for several occurred with a 
high degree of discontent. How these anxieties and tensions came about 
is related with telling effects by the authors, who employ the technique 
of the novelist in reporting the social situations as they unfold in time 
sequence. The conversations, the attitudes, opinions, beliefs, and senti- 
ments of the people from top management down are nicely revealed. 

Some findings: technological change frequently breaks up small groups 
of people who have learned to work together; the administrator con- 
fronted with changes should pay a great deal of attention to the necessity 
of understanding the newly induced relationships and should facilitate 
the development of these; the communication process between the parties 
most concerned should develop such understanding of the situation that 
anxieties and suspicions will be lacking and the common purpose of 
achieving cooperative teamwork will be met as soon as possible. 

M.J.V. 


SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL. With Special Reference to the Prob- 
lems of Crime and Its Prevention, the Personality of the Criminal, Prison 
Reform, and Juvenile Delinquency in India. By M. J. Sethna. Bombay: 
Leaders’ Press, Ltd., 1952, pp. xx-+423. 


This volume is a curious attempt to relate the phenomena of crime to 
every aspect of personal and social life and to integrate into one system 
all known data and theories. Critical evaluation of the data and careful 
analysis of theories are almost completely missing. The result is a con- 
fusing optimistic eclecticism which gives the reader no objective criteria 
by which to judge the relevance of factual materials or to test the sound- 
ness of theoretical formulations. Scientific findings and religious and 
moral dicta are not differentiated; the author’s proposals for dealing 
with crime and delinquency are invariably predicated upon an idealistic 
“if only” parents, society, the law, and so on would not proceed as they 
do but would act as they should. 

The author’s proposals are typically reformistic. They assume that 
a simple hedonistic motivation underlies crime and that certain ideolog- 
ical reformulations and institutional reorganization will solve the 
problem of crime. “. . .if it is made known to the offender that he will 
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not be allowed to retain his ill-acquired gains, the springs of criminality 
would, in most cases, be dried up, and the prospective offender would 
rather give up the idea of wrongful or dishonest acquisition. . . .hence 
the importance of Compensation is emphasized” in this volume. 

E.F.Y. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By James M. Reinhardt, 
Paul Meadows, and John M. Gillette. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1952, pp. 590. 


This book appears to be a substantial rewriting of Social Problems in 
a Changing Social Order. It is the contention of the authors that social 
problems are deeply rooted in institutional behavior. Hence, it is not 
surprising to observe that most of the social problems are examined in 
their historical perspective. This approach gives the student some under- 
standing of the evolutionary aspects of social problems. Principal social 
problems analyzed in the text are democratic state, utilization of re- 
sources, technology, economic insecurity, rural and urban problems, 
population changes, migration, family adjustment, youth, education, 
racial minorities, crime, health, defective classes, eugenics, alcoholism, 
public opinion, and national policy. This is one of the few texts on social 
problems that has an adequate discussion of the problems resulting from 
modern war. World conflict is rapidly becoming the greatest obstacle 
to the solution of specific social problems. E.C.M. 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, A STUDENT MANUAL, By Judson T. and 
Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, pp. xii+308., 


This workbook is keyed in its twenty units to the Landis text Build- 
ing a Successful Marriage, but the manual can be used with other 
popular marriage and family texts because the author has listed parallel 
assignments from those texts. The units themselves present a wide range 
of activities ranging from discussion topics, role playing, sociodrama, 
films, “Reflections,” questionnaires, surveys, and field trips to note taking 
as means of promoting wise marriage choice and adequate adjustment in 
marriage. The Appendix includes premarital and marital prediction 
scales, a carefully annotated and arranged bibliography, and a very com- 
plete list of films for use in classes in marriage and the family. While 
not all instructors would enjoy using a workbook in their classes, they 
would benefit from any number of practical suggestions included in this 
manual for the presentation of material. J-A.P. 
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RECREATION LEADERSHIP. By Walter L. and Charles G. Stone. New 
York: The William-Frederick Press, 1952, pp. v+81. 


This manual is a revision of an earlier edition by the senior author 
and is the first attempt on the part of a son to rewrite a professional 
manual written by the father. After a discussion of the object and scope 
of recreation, the authors describe the qualifications, types and varieties, 
training, and functions of recreation leaders. Special attention is given 
to volunteers in the recreation program and to the place of the leader in 
the whole program of recreation. M.H.N. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND TRADE UNIONISM. By Robert D. Leiter. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1952, pp. xvi-+-320. 


Inexpensively bound between paper covers, this introductory text on 
labor problems and trade unionism offers a rapid but well-defined survey 
of the field of labor economics. Divided into five parts, it first deals with 
the basic problems of workers, then analyzes the development of the 
labor movement and the functions of labor organizations, and ends with 
discussions on labor disputes and social security. One topic not too often 
included in texts of this nature and yet fundamental to a comprehensive 
understanding of the general subject of labor problems is presented here, 


namely, a discussion of the importance and significance of population 
factors. The text also offers cross references to eighteen well-known 
collateral texts on labor problems. The author presents his well-organized 
and well-selected materials in a clear and simple style which should aid 
first-year students to secure a sure primary grasp of labor economics. 
M.J.V. 


WOMEN IN PRISON. By Joan Henry. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1952, pp. 189. 


This volume is an interesting semiautobiographic account of the 
author’s confinement for some nine months in English prisons for women. 
The author emphasizes the psychological factors in her experience and 
thus gives the reader considerable insight into the tensions, both mental 
and social, associated with prison life. On the whole, however, the 
account adds little to the literature of criminology. While the author 
comments several times upon the universality and seriousness of the 
problem of homosexuality in prisons, she does not further discuss this 
problem. Her characterization of some of the inmates is vivid and telling; 
yet the reader is given little insight into the sources of their criminal 
behavior. E.F.Y. 
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STUDYING STUDENTS: GUIDANCE METHODS OF INDIVIDUAL 
ANALYSIS. By Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952, pp. xviii+411. 


This is a revision of the rather widely known earlier work Testing 
and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program, by John G. 
Darley. However, the present volume is much more than just a revision, 
for it contains material not previously included and omits material more 
adequately treated elsewhere. It is designed as a working handbook, a 
professional reference, or a college text to help guidance workers learn 
the best techniques to study the individual student and use the findings 
effectively. It stresses the need of using both objective and subjective 
methods of measuring, evaluating, and analyzing students. 

The authors see the analysis of the individual as a dual process: collect- 
ing facts and interpreting or understanding these facts. Treated in the 
volume are such topics as statistical evaluation of test results, analysis 
of individuals by means of test scores, nature and recording of observa- 
tions, the use of interviews and self-report documents, measuring 
scholastic ability and achievement, identifying interests and aptitudes, 
determining student problems and their personal adjustment to these 
problems, and sociometric appraisal of students. 


The treatment is kept on an elementary level, which will make the 
volume very usable to any person engaged in youth guidance. 
VERNON A. SNOWBARGER 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Harold A. Phelps and David 
Henderson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. 536. 


The fourth edition of this standard text on social problems has been 
revised thoroughly and new problems introduced for study. There seems 
to be less obvious reference to statistics and more analytical discussion of 
each problem than in former editions. Some of the “new” social problems 
presented are minorities, occupations, college youth, children, and per- 
sonal family problems. The problem of inflation appears to have super- 
seded the problem of relief and unemployment. In twenty years many 
American families have conquered the problem of employment, but the 
problem of buying necessities still remains acute; hence, some students of 
this problem have characterized the present period as an “inflated de- 
pression.” Users of this text will learn that there are no “easy” solutions 
to complex social problems—a lesson that needs to be presented to college 
youth to test rival panaceas. E.C.M. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SALES FINANCE COMPANIES IN THE AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMY. By Clyde W. Phelps. Baltimore: Commercial Credit 
Company, 1952, pp. viii+87. 


The first in a series of studies in the field of consumer credit, the 
report covers the obstacles which at first hampered the mass production 
and distribution of automobiles, appliances, and other consumers’ durable 
goods. The large-scale production and marketing of such goods were 
dependent upon the creation of a new form of financing service. The 
major part of the report deals with the nature, origin, expansion, and 
services of sales finance companies. M.H.N. 


SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY. By William E. Cole and Charles S. Montgomery. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1951, pp. vi-+-442. 


This high school sociology text treats first of “how society is con- 
structed,” and second of “leading social problems of American life.” 
Attention is given in the first part to group relationships, cultural 
heritage, social change, and social control. In the second part the family, 
city life, urban life, minority groups, crime, poverty, unemployment, and 
education are discussed succinctly. A large number of photographs have 
been used to increase the interest of the student in a carefully prepared 
text. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANSFORMS ITSELF, 1900-1950. By 
Frederick Lewis Allen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, pp. xii+308. 


Here is a book with popular appeal, which makes it possible for one to 
reconstruct the significant phases of American life during the past fifty 
years. First, the “Old Order” in American social life is described as it 
was in approximately 1900, as a point of departure for recounting 
changes and to provide a basis for contrasts. In a second group of 
chapters, the momentum of change is stressed in terms of the reactions 
of the American conscience, the dynamics of mass production, the revolu- 
tionary changes in the manufacturing and distribution of automobiles, 
and the expansion of techniques of mass production in industry, with 
startling effects on life in general. Other phases reviewed are the Great 
Depression which shocked and discouraged the nation, the reluctant rise 
of the United States to world power, the changing status of the Negro, 
the tremendous speeding up of American industry in response to the 
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demands of the World Wars, the effects of medical science on expectancy 
of life, and the unexpected increase in population. 

All these factors have worked together and reciprocally to create a 
New Nation, though at the same time requiring fundamental social and 
cultural readjustments. The last four chapters deal with characteristics 
of this New America, its standards, and the unique roles of big business, 
labor organization, and the government, with particular attention to 
changes wrought during the New Deal and Fair Deal periods. 

The author is captivating in his descriptions of American life and the 
trends noted, though the emphasis on extremes may be excessive. The 
references to statistical data may at times be misleading in spite of efforts 
that have been made to compare nominal dollars and their real pur- 
chasing power, years apart. Especially is this true when comparing the 
relative influences of economic changes attributed to different income 
groups. The New Deal program for redistribution of wealth or income 
is apparently regarded favorably, as an essential characteristic of the 
New America, though some of the weaknesses in governmental policies 
are mentioned in passing. 

The author clearly discounts any fears that the United States is 
moving toward socialism in its trends thus far. He remarks, for instance, 
that “there is subconscious agreement among the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans that the United States is not evolving toward socialism but past 
socialism.” (p. 291.) Such a remark assumes more knowledge and under- 
standing of basic trends than is characteristic of the American public. It 
is true that communism has failed in Soviet Russia, that Soviet Russia 
has—to quote the author—‘submerged the historic Communist aim of a 
better life for the masses of people in an aim of national aggrandizement 
through barbaric means,” and that Soviet Russia represents values that 
have long been archaic. Mr. Allen insists that when we battle against 
communism, we are battling against the past, not against the future. He 
urges, further, that it is time “we rid ourselves of the notion that the 
direction of change at home is toward socialism or communism, and that 
therefore loyal Americans must stand pat,’’—a notion which is a stultify- 
ing force in our life and which tends to constrict our generous impulses 
as a people. And the fact that this nation has not stood still is a funda- 
mental factor in the advance to a position of leadership in the world. 
Such views serve to reassure Americans and to restore their faith in 
American institutions, although the stresses and strains of the last 
Jecaies have been critical. Nevertheless, it is advisable for the American 
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people to be on guard against policies of gradual change which have 
brought a larger measure of socialism elsewhere, as in Great Britain. 
Great Britain has not full, but partial socialism, which has been 
achieved by gradual reform and whose influences have to some extent 
been felt in the United States. While tracing changes in this country, 
not enough attention has been given to trends in other countries, though 
the social and economic conditions in them and in the United States have 
differed greatly for the peoples concerned. 

The book is most favorably recommended, however, for its revelation 
of the dritt of change in the United States. Step by step, one sees how 
the country has moved away from the conditions of 1900 to those of 
1950. The book’s strength lies in its descriptive power rather than in 
theories involved in interpretation. J-E.N. 


MEMO TO AMERICA: THE D.P. STORY. The Final Report of the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1952, pp. xi-+-376. 


The Commission functioned from August 27, 1948, to August 31, 
1952, and this report records the activities involved in “the history of a 
unique and most significant experience in American foreign policy.” A 


total of over 400,000 special immigrants are being resettled in all parts 
of the United States, and much remains to be done according to the 
several final recommendations of the Commission. 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS. A Study of the Cultural Bases of 
International Policy. By F. S. C. Northrup. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957, pp. xii+352. 


In these essays on such topics as Gandhi, India’s response to Korea, the 
resurgence of Islam, the spiritual foundations of Western civilization, 
the cultural basis of foreign policy, the author in his usual philosophic 
style probes the fundamental nature of human relations. He declares that 
the basis for any foreign policy decision “must be an objective under- 
standing of the indigenous culture and philosophy” of each nation in- 
volved, “together with a clear knowledge of the relations between these 
different cultural ideologies.” Foreign policy must be rooted in the 
principle of current national pluralisms with “a precise distinction be- 
tween the international federal unity” and the states’ rights pluralisms. 
‘It must also move toward a unification of the state pluralisms, “a single 
common world ideology” and “a single ideologically homogeneous world 
community.” E.S.B. 
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AMERICAN RUSSIAN RELATIONS: 1781-1947. By William Appleman 
Williams. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952, pp. 367. 


The thesis of the author is that the difficulties between the United 
States and Russia are not of fairly recent development, springing from 
tensions of the postwar years, but that the problems which concern the 
two countries today have always existed, though there has been, from the 
beginning of our diplomatic relations with Russia, failure on both sides 
to recognize the roots of these problems. 

Though the conditions under study presumably begin with things 
pertinent to about 1781, the earlier years are dealt with briefly in the 
first two chapters. Their data are, however, integrated with the rest of 
the book. Most of the emphasis is placed on problems which have 
emerged within fairly recent times, with particular attention to events 
and situations characteristic of the period from World War I to 1947. 
It is, of course, essential to review these conflict relations with as long a 
perspective as possible, and for this purpose the author’s contribution is 
commendable. Writing in a clear and refreshing style, though the pages 
are heavily laden with detail, Mr. Williams examines many of the cir- 
cumstances that led to the present situation between Soviet Russia and 
the United States. The work is thoroughly documented. 

J-E.N. 


WHERE PEOPLES MEET: RACIAL AND ETHNIC FRONTIERS. By 
Everett C. and Helen MacGill Hughes. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1952, pp. 204. 


The underlying emphasis of this book is placed upon a consideration of 
the relationships under which people of different racial and ethnic groups 
meet. It is not enough to study “the Negro problem,” but essential that 
the relationships of Negroes and other groups be made primary. The 
book contains a group of essays on topics such as: biases and perspectives, 
the peoples meet everywhere, industrial revolutions and ethnic frontiers, 
status and identity. 

Modern industry, it is declared, is not only a great mixer of people, 
but it has “inevitably been a colossal agent of racial, ethnic, and religious 
segregation” and of discrimination. A minority group is such because of 
being a by-product “of the contacts of people,” and most “sovereign 
national peoples of today have achieved their unity through a sense of 
being oppressed minorities.” The foregoing statements are samples of 
significant ideas that appear throughout this informal discussion of hu- 
man contacts. E.S.B. 
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THE SALVAGE. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas. Berkeley: University of 
California, 1952, pp. xii+-637. 


This superior monograph on the Japanese examines some of the salient 
problems in the evacuee migration from Relocation Authority camps to 
the Middle West and East during 1943 and 1944. In Part I an analysis 
is presented of the sociohistorical factors from the turn of the century 
to 1945 that have special significance to the Japanese. Professor Thomas 
has in a very concise way described the immigration period, agricultural 
adjustment, urban enterprise, occupational mobility, and myriad cul- 
tural factors. Excellent charts and graphs depict at a glance the changes 
in Japanese demography. Part II is the more important division of the 
work. Some fifteen complete life histories of these migrants give the 
reader a feeling for the problems confronted and solved. A frame of 
reference of some detail was used to attain uniformity and therefore aid 
in comparing the impact of migration on these evacuees. The careers of 
these fifteen were schoolboy, agricultural student, journalist, clerk, 
errand boy, domestic servant, restaurant keeper, mechanic, counter girl, 
businessman, fruit stand worker, bookkeeper, music teacher, commercial 
artist, and civil servant. 

The monograph is a relief from the current wave of research designs. 
In studying the life histories of these people the reader cannot fail to 
get the impression that social behavior is dynamic, meaningful, and 
difficult to predict. This work may contribute substantially to the revival 
of the life history technique in social research, and it deserves a wide 
readership. E.C.M. 


CONTEMPORARY ETHIOPIA. By David A. Talbot. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952, pp. x-+-267. 


On the basis of nearly seven years of sojourn and activity in Ethiopia 
the writer, a journalist, portrays the progress along many lines that the 
nation has made under Emperor Haile Selassie. The latter is described 
as a reformer and a humanitarian with a high devotion to duty. Four 
different indigenous languages are spoken in Ethiopia and the people 
are “very apt in mastering languages.” These 15,000,000 people are 
developing a society “African in nature, but Western in tendency.” 
While Ethiopians are individualists, no suffrage movement has begun. 
The women are beautiful even “without warpaint.” The economy is 
agrarian, many tribal divisions abound, and social strata are noticeable. 
Racism “‘is not considered of too absorbing importance.” The book gives 
useful descriptions for one intending to visit Ethiopia. E.S.B. 
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INDIANS OF THE ANDES, AYMARAS AND QUECHUAS. By Harold 
Osborne. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952, pp. xiii+-266. 


Out of his firsthand studies of the Aymaras and Quechuas, who under 
the Incas were instrumental in building a vast Andean empire, the author 
gives carefully detailed data about the history and current life of these 
interesting peoples. To these inhabitants of the highlands of Peru and 
Bolivia is ascribed a so-called Oriental type of mentality, “which finds 
happiness in limiting its desires within the bounds of possibility to the 
provision that is available instead of proliferating ever new desires which 
awake a restlessness for new fulfillments.”’ 

Three possibilities for solution of race relations in the high Andes are 
discussed. One is to educate the Indian peoples and bring them into line 
with the white people. A second possibility is that they will die out. A 
third view, expressed by some local sociologists, is that of increasing 
mestization, with the mixed group ultimately coming into control—as 
in Mexico. The author is skeptical about the success of any one of these 
possibilities and suggests no other with confidence. He is sure that “what- 
ever is done will be done from economic necessity and not for the benefit 
of the Indians.” E.S.B. 


MODERN NATIONALITIES. A Sociological Study. By Florian Znaniecki, 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1952, pp. xvi+196. 


In this study Professor Znaniecki states and supports his thesis that 
the people who share a common culture do not have to be politically 
organized to form a socially integrated nationality. This view differs 
from commonly accepted doctrines in political science and sociology. 

For the purposes of this analysis, national culture is considered as a 
new type of culture. Social groups are seen to be functioning on behalf of 
national culture societies. Due credit is given to the growth and spread 
of solidarity which is fostered by national consciousness. There is dis- 
cussion, on the other hand, of elements of conflict between nationalities, 
as well as of forms of cooperation between national culture societies. 
Going beyond the national culture levels, world culture is considered as 
the foundation of a world society. 

Though the work is brief, its scope is sufficient to deal constructively 
and critically with essential contemporary theories and to expose some 
of their fallacies, though the main purpose has been to explain this new 
cultural theory of modern nationalities. This superior essay should be 
welcomed by sociologists, political scientists, and students of international 
relations. J-E.N. 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE SOUTH AFRICA. By E. S. Sachs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. ix+-220. 


The author is described as one who “has succeeded in making the 
South African Garment Workers’ Union a great political force.” His 
book is divided into three parts: politics, economic life, and the trade 
union and labor movement. He writes vigorously against the expressions 
of racial segregation in South Africa, and minces no words in pointing 
out how such a policy is bound to weaken South Africa’s economic sys- 
tem, if not actually undermine it. Of the many books that are appearing 
on the conflicts in South Africa this one goes further than any of the 
others in describing the position of the various working groups, such as 
the European workers and the Native workers. He predicts that South 
Africa will “either carry through a democratic revolution or within a 
generation it will become a nation of poor whites and starving blacks.” 

E.S.B. 


THE FORGOTTEN REPUBLICS. By Clarence A. Manning. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. xii-+-264. 


In this account of the historical rise of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
the role of political intrigue of power-hungry individuals and cliques is a 
recurring theme. The author concludes that “the real answer to com- 
munism is not containment but the passing of the free world to an 
offensive against it and its allies’’ whereby “the Russians must be forced 
back into their own boundaries and not allowed to enjoy the profit of 
their ill-gotten gains.”” Time works in favor of the Communists, for it 
enables them within a few years to indoctrinate a whole generation of 
children in the satellite countries with their beliefs. 


THE NEW MAN IN SOVIET PSYCHOLOGY. By Raymond A. Bauer. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952, pp. xxvi-+-229. 


Owing to Soviet conceptions of psychology, a new orientation has been 
given to controlling organizations and also to the Russian people, for 
whom a new personality has been created. During the twenties, the 
Soviet citizen was regarded as a creature of his environment and as 
susceptible to molding by Marxist society. Since 1928 Marxist doctrine 
of this kind has been left behind, and it has been assumed that the Soviet 
man is one who is the master of his own fate, entirely responsible for his 
thoughts and actions, and therefore responsible for his mental, social, 
and political adherence to the party line. 
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In the totalitarian state under study, the government’s power over 
the activities of its citizens has been such as to make science a servant of 
state aims, and, in similar fashion, psychology has become a tool of the 
state. That is, Soviet psychology has been revised to suit the purposes of 
the government in dealing in totalitarian manner with the problems of 
education, collectivization, industrialization, and the general social 
breakdown. Whether those in official position or those among the rank 
and file be considered, all have been molded into new men in so far as 
they may be of use for Soviet state objectives. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


REGIONALISM IN AMERICA. Edited by Merrill Jensen. Madison, Wis- 
consin: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1951, pp. xv-+425. 


This group of papers was delivered as a symposium on American 
regionalism held at the University of Wisconsin. Several papers give an 
account of the development of regionalism, both as a tool of research and 
as a practical force in national affairs. This is followed by papers that 
depict the Old South, the Spanish Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest. 
Regionalism in American culture—literature, architecture, painting, and 
linguistics—is given special consideration. Several papers were presented 
by men who are interested in regionalism as a matter of practical adminis- 
tration. The final papers by Louis Wirth and Howard W. Odum 
represent critical evaluations of regionalism, indicating the limitations 
and the promise of regionalism in America. Even a casual reading of the 
papers convinces the reader that the concept “region” means different 
things to different academic disciplines, to government administrators, 
and to industrial and financial organizations. It is obviously difficult to 
reduce the regional concept to simple formulas. M.H.N. 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Revised 
Edition. By Edgar B. Wesley and Mary A. Adams. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1952, pp. xiii+466. 


In this revision of a useful book for teachers in its field, an extensive 
reorganization of materials has been made. Two new chapters appear on 
“Permanent Outcomes of the Social Studies” and “Utilizing Methods.” 
Greater emphasis is put upon pupil participation, and a glossary of 
social studies terms has been added. Many new references are given. The 
teacher of social studies will find an amazing number of practical sug- 
gestions in this work. 
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OUTSIDE READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Edgar A. Schuler, Duane L. 
Gibson, Maude L. Fiero, and Wilbur B. Brookover. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1952, pp. xii-+-884. 


In this collection of readings the compilers have brought together a 
well-chosen, up-to-date set of readings for the beginning student in 
sociology. These readings have a distinctive organization, beginning 
with the environmental and preconditioning factors and the person and 
group; they extend through five chapters on various phases of social 
organization to communication and social processes, social and culture 
change, and planning. A set of correlations with the subject matter of 
fifteen introductory texts in sociology will greatly increase the use of this 
collection of important readings. E.S.B. 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by Donald Drew Egbert and 
Stow Persons; T. D. Seymour Basset, bibliographer. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Two Vols. Vol. I, pp. xiv+776; Vol. II, pp. xiv 
+-§75. 


This is unquestionably the finest analysis and interpretation of social- 
ism as a factor in American life that has been published. The first volume 
includes fourteen chapters, each one having different authorship so that 
the benefits of recognized specialization may be brought together in one 


volume. The second volume is an essential part of the work, but is 
devoted entirely to bibliography, specially classified and annotated. 

The first volume begins by defining basic terminology and by explain- 
ing what types of socialism are to be considered. Socialism is then re- 
viewed in terms of European history, one author giving the story to 
1848, another from 1848 to the present. This background having been 
presented, Western and American experience with socialism is reviewed. 
The importance of its religious basis is noted, also the nature of secular 
utopian influences. 

More extended is the discussion, in several chapters, of the influences 
of Marxian socialism in the United States. The philosophical, economic, 
and political aspects of Marxist theory are examined skillfully and with 
admirable insight, but more novel and worth mentioning are the chapters 
giving the sociological aspects of American socialist theory and practice 
and the psychology of American socialism. To round out the study, 
there is some consideration of certain American writers who have con- 
tributed to socialism as leftists, and a final chapter on the influence of 
socialism on American art. 
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The bibliography, which constitutes Volume II, is both descriptive 
and critical in nature. The organization is not strictly parallel with the 
chapter division of the first volume, though it lends itself readily to 
usage along with it, and numerous cross references provide for integra- 
tion. Its six parts are arranged to supply rich bibliographies for the world 
setting of American socialism, the types of American socialism, its doc- 
trinal basis, its economic and political aspects, the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects, and, finally, socialist aesthetic theory and practices and 
their effects on American art and literature. Each part is divided into 
two major sections, one for general reading, the other for numerous 
special topics. 

The first volume of this masterwork may be read alone for its textual 
value and apparently could be purchased separately, but the two volumes 
so clearly belong together that they should be regarded as a unit. Owing 
to its fine quality of scholarship, its vast coverage, and its thorough 
bibliography, this work is a “must”’ for libraries and for those making 
serious studies of the socialist movement in the United States. 

J-E.N. 


METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES: A STUDY OF INTEGRATION. I. 
“Characteristics of the Metropolis,” by Edwin A. Cottrell and Helen L. 
Jones; III. “Regional Planning,” by Judith Norvell Jamison. Los Angeles: 
The Haynes Foundation, 1952, pp. 123 and 106. 


Volume I contains statistical and other data to indicate the major 
characteristics of the Los Angeles metropolitan area, particularly the 
urbanization process in Los Angeles County from 1900 to 1950, and 
proposals for governmental integration. Volume III deals with the back- 
ground of Los Angeles regional planning, the agencies and leadership in 
regional planning, and an evaluation of accomplishments. 

The census data are summarized to show the growth of metropolitan 
regions, particularly the rapid growth of the Los Angeles area, which 
ranks third among the twelve largest standard urbanized areas in the 
United States. The population in Los Angeles County increased from 
2,916,403 to 4,367,911 during the past decade (1940-50), which repre- 
sented a 49.8 per cent growth. The central city of Los Angeles gained 31 
per cent, the other forty-four municipalities gained 54.8 per cent, and 
the rural area doubled its population with a gain of 100.7 per cent. 

The past proposals for governmental integration of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area and the progress of regional planning are reviewed 
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and evaluated. The planning procedures and developments of the Los 
Angeles region (or metropolis) are cited as outstanding contributions 
to the science of public administration and the solution of metropolitan 
problems. M.H.N. 


METHODS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH. By William J. Goode and Paul K. 
Hatt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. vii+386. 


After discussing the relation of science to theory and fact, to values, 
to concepts, to hypotheses, attention is given to research design, the 
function of observation, constructing a questionnaire, the mailed ques- 
tionnaire, the interview, probability and sampling, scaling techniques, 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, research in population, analysis of 
data, and preparing the report. 

The discussions have grown out of experiences in teaching research 
methods to college students. The style is clear, the scope is satisfactory, 
the materials are well chosen, and the total result is as balanced a treat- 
ment of the subject as anyone could prepare. E.S.B. 


SOCIETY IN TRANSITION. Second Edition. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. xiii+-878. 


This is the revision of the 1935 work on Society in Transition, neces- 
sitated according to prolific author Barnes by the new trends “introduced 
by the Second World War, the cold war and the current crucial state 
of international affairs” which have “profoundly affected our national 
social institutions and problems.” 

As in the first edition, the frame of reference continues to be cultural 
lag, now extended to include “(1) the lag in growth and adjustment 
among institutions themselves and (2) the failure, thus far, to provide 
any adequate substitutes for the fast disintegrating personal and primary 
societies of the agrarian era. . .” The first chapter develops this theme 
with resounding emphasis and some underscored admonitions. Barnes 
declares that from now on “the lessening and elimination of cultural lag 
are bound up with the very survival of the human race.” Moreover, so 
long as “we are proud of our institutions and ideas in direct ratio to the 
antiquity of their origin, we have less than any incentive to bring them 
up to date.” Worn and effete ideas are so treasured that man faces “a 
menacing abyss between our science and machinery on the one hand and 
our institutions and social thought on the other.”” A most striking state- 
ment illustrating the peril may be found in the following: “We are, as 
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it were, trying to participate in the United Nations on the basis of knowl- 
edge and experience drawn from a husking bee, an urban service club or 
a trade union local.” This first chapter is worth reading again and again. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to problems of social disorgani- 
zation mainly brought about by cultural lag. The materials have been 
brought up to date and the discussions are nicely handled. Strange 
omission is the discussion of labor problems as such. M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE. By Clyde B. Moore and 
William E. Cole. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, pp. viii+-440. 


A professor of education and a professor of sociology have combined 
their resources to produce a book on the ways in which the school, in 
particular, and the educational processes, in general, are influenced and 
to a degree determined by the social life of which pupils, teachers, and 
the school system are parts. The pattern of this text in the social aspects 
of education includes a treatment of such topics as the family as a learn- 
ing and an educational medium, the educational influence of childhood 
and youth, the church and education, education and the economic system, 
education and the democratic ideology, minority peoples and intergroup 
education, education in an international setting, the role of education in 


social change. The style of the book is lucid, ample reading references 
are given, the thought is constructive, and the social aspects of the educa- 
tional process are well defined. E.S.B. 


THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION. Revised Edition. By Crane Brinton. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. xii+-324. 


This work explores the historical facts behind four great revolutions 
of the Western world—the English Revolution, the American Revolu- 
tion, the first French Revolution, and, as an additional feature, the Rus- 
sian Revolution, though Soviet Russia is ordinarily regarded as opposed 
to the Western nations. In the development of his analysis, the author 
considers the nature of old regimes, the stages of revolution, the types of 
revolutionists, the significance of moderates and extremists and their 
techniques of revolution, the meaning of “reigns of terror,” and finally 
summarizes the work of revolution. 

The author offers answers, as he sees them, to such questions as the 
following: Are the causes of revolution economic, social, or intellectual ? 
Do revolutions indicate a weak or a strong society? What kinds of men 
cause and carry on revolutions? Is the development of the revolutionary 
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process always the same? What is the aftermath of a revolution? Clearly, 
these are questions which should interest many readers during these 
troublous times, and in its revised form this work should prove of value 
not only to college students but to the general reader. J-E.N. 


SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of Life in Modern Society. By Arnold W. Green. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. x+-579. 


Dedicated to Frank H. Hankins, this text keeps two questions to the 
fore: “Where is modern American society now as a result of where it has 
been? Where is it likely to go as a result of where it is now?” Emphasis 
is placed on the idea that man is faced “by certain universal problems 
that are fashioned by universal needs.” Sociology is defined as “the 
synthesizing and generalizing science of man in all his social relation- 
ships.” 

The twenty-five chapters are divided into four parts: man and his 
world; numbers, distribution, and organization of people; some social 
institutions (family, religion, education) ; and social change. A few of 
the most interesting chapters deal with the universality and the vari- 
ability of culture, the structure and unity of personality, the modern 
community trend, class in America, and the explanation of social change. 


A five-page list of visual aids for teaching sociology is a helpful addition. 
While few references are made to current research studies, the text is a 
new and readable discussion of a large range of themes of social import- 
ance. E.S.B. 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Edited by Judson T. 
and Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. xvi+-460. 


This book of readings is packed full of some of the best recent articles 
and excerpts from standard books dealing with such subjects as the 
contemporary American family, the family cycle, dating and courting, 
how mates are sorted, predicting marital adjustment, weddings, husband- 
wife interaction, mixed marriages, family reproductive behavior, family 
interaction, problems and crises, divorce, role for women, standards of 
sexual behavior, problems of aged family members, family life education, 
and marriage counseling. The selections are introduced by brief state- 
ments of purpose or content, and most of the quoted excerpts are rela- 
tively short. The wide range of articles on varied subjects stimulates 
interest. It was the aim of the editors to include chiefly the research 
studies that have contributed significantly to the basic knowledge of 
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marriage and the family, but some selections do not deal with research 
findings directly. By presenting various viewpoints the reader can draw 
his own conclusions. The book is designed to be used either as a refer- 
ence book or as a text in an elementary course. M.H.N. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Peaceful Revolutionary. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952, pp. xi-+127. 


The author is well qualified to make an evaluation of the life and work 
of Gandhi, having been India-born, a member of Gandhi’s Ashram, a 
member of Salt March to the Sea, and the holder of three degrees from 
universities in the United States. He describes Gandhi as “a child of 
one world” and “one of the greatest spiritual forces of all times.’”’ He 
writes in terms of a psychograph, that is, of Gandhi's “inner processes 
of thinking, evaluation, and acting” ; and also of a sociograph, that is, “of 
the matrix of the social situation which defines the possibilities and limits 
of one’s actions.” A critical review is presented of Gandhi's “soul force,” 
of his moral equivalent of war, of his economic theories, his pedagogy, 
his theory of nonviolence, and his world-view. 

As a practitioner of the nonviolent way of life, Gandhi was far from 
being passive. He was ready to join in protest, nonviolently, whenever 


there was injustice or wrong. He held that every child shall be taught 
“a comprehensive world-view” during the first seven years of schooling 
—as a means to a peaceful human society. He was not against the 
machine but against a machine civilization that exploits the workers. The 
author has packed important analyses of Gandhi’s ideas in a small book. 


E.S.B. 


MEETING OF MINDS. A Way to Peace Through Mediation. By Elmore 
Jackson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. xxii 
+200. 


In comparing the two fields of international relations and labor- 
management relations, the author and contributors show how experience 
gained in mediation of labor disputes can centribute directly to the 
solving of present-day problems of conflicts among nations of the world. 

The author, a representative at the United Nations of the American 
Friends Service Committee and Lecturer in International Relations at 
Haverford College, has handled this question from a somewhat socio- 
logically oriented point of view and with insight based on firsthand 
experience. He begins with a historical approach showing the evolu- 
tionary phases of mediation in labor-management relations in the United 
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States. Contributions by men eminent in this field in Sweden and Great 
Britain describe a similar evolutionary process of mediation that has 
taken place in these countries. Seen from a comparative viewpoint, this 
similarity, the author feels, points to underlying laws or principles of 
mediation, or at least to a refinement of this art, and to a carry-over of 
this technique to international disputes. The author gives a brief outline 
of past international methods of mediation with more lengthy emphasis 
on present UN machinery for the settlement of international disputes. 
At a time when increasing attention is being given to the ways in 
which legal and political power of the UN can be strengthened to protect 
the international community, this book presents a clear and timely 
picture of the mediation work of the United Nations, but it grapples 
with more problems than can be intensively and adequately handled in a 
short treatment. It can be used as a secondary source of material for 
courses in industrial sociology. R. B. ROGERS 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Clement S. Mihanovich, Brother Gerald 
J. Schnepp, and Rev. John L. Thomas. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1952, pp. xvii+-502. 


The volume, intended for Catholic colleges and universities, presents 
the basic material on marriage and the family as found in current texts 
and reports of research as interpreted from the Catholic point of view. 
The chapters are full of statistical and other objective data, followed 
by concise summaries, suggestions for further study, and well-selected 
bibliographies. 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with marriage and the 
other with the family. In Part I the chapters are devoted to the changing 
aspects of the family; mate selection; physical, psychological, and eco- 
nomic aspects of marriage; Catholic church laws on marriage and reli- 
gious intermarriage; and legal aspects of marriage. Part II concentrates 
on the family as a sociological unit, the family and the child, family 
crises, divorce, unwilling mothers and unmarried mothers, the use of 
contraception, the family and social agencies, the development of the 
modern American family, and statistical aspects (chiefly census data) of 
families and households. While the book is designed as a textbook, it con- 
tains material of interest to the general reader, particularly for those 
interested in a religious approach to the study of the modern family. 

M.H.N. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK. By Giovanni Guareschi. New York: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1952, pp. 250. 


Good news awaits all those who liked the appealing, impish Italian 
priest, Don Camillo, in Guareschi’s The Little World of Don Camillo, 
for he is still carrying on his running feud with the Communists in the 
little village in the Po River valley. And he is still confiding his woes 
to the Christ on the altar, who continues to look down upon him with 
the same kind of indulgence that a loving father might bestow upon his 
slightly wayward son. Don Camillo trusts the wisdom of his Christ, but 
he likewise trusts his powerful arms and legs in emergencies. 

The little stories in these new sets of incidents are not quite up to 
those of the first book, but they are still given to the now humorous, now 
satirical twists which mark the style of Guareschi. One catches crystal- 
clear glimpses of the explanation for the strange admixture of com- 
munism and Catholicism in the villagers of Italy. Peppone, Communist 
mayor and arch foe of Don Camillo, and his henchmen have the ingenious 
priest first on their list for the big purge, but Don Camillo finds not a 
little pride in having it thus placed. Most courageous because of his 
mighty strength and endurance plus his faith, he meets every challenge 
of the Kremlin lovers not only with well-pointed shafts of wisdom, but 
with a few physical blows well designed to inject the wisdom properly. 
Christ indeed tells him that the system of teaching Christian charity by 
knocking people over the head does not appeal to him, and most humbly 
Don Camillo replies: “But the fact is that often the ideas people have in 
their heads aren’t so bad; it’s just that they’re in bad order, and some- 
times a good shaking-up will cause them to fall into place.” 

One of the most humorous tales is that of the ugly Madonna, a 
venerable statue which is abhorred by the priest. He finally manages to 
get rid of it by routing the annual procession, in which the statue is 
transported in a cart through the village streets, over the poorest roads. 
When the crash comes, the inside of the Madonna is found to contain 
a smaller image cast in pure silver, and Don Camillo has worked a 
miracle. These little tales are really wholehearted, humorous stabs at 
the impossible pretentiousness of Communist theory. As such, the ironic 
barbs may do a whole lot more to expose the shallowness of the Reds 
than serious invectives might. The gifted insight of the author into the 
nature of the villagers makes these simple but highly emotionalized folk 
really come to life. M.J.V. 
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